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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


allies ie a 
WITTE, the Russian Peace Sienigalentions, has 
e started for Washington, and before his departure 
circulated, through the Associated Press, a sketch of his 
opinions on the position. It is obviously intended to warn 
the Japanese not to ask too much. He denies that 
Russia is crushed, and declares his belief that if her 
amour propre is wounded, the internal dissensions, the 
existence of which he fully admits, will disappear, and 
the people will be ready to continue the war for years 
if necessary. “ Russia is not on the verge of dissolution 
as a Great Power, and is not obliged to accept any con- 
ditions she is offered, in spite of the military reverses she 
has suffered.” He explains, too, that while he is himself in 
favour of peace, there is “a large and influential party” in 
Russia “in favour of continuing the war @ outrance.” Much 
of this, as we have argued elsewhere, is mere bluff, not alto- 
gether consonant with M. Witte’s boast that he always tells 
the truth in politics; but some of it doubtless represents the 
Emperor's wish to leave himself a loophole. In any case, 
M. Witte declares himself merely the servant of the 
Czar, and bound to carry out “instructions,” of whose 
character he gives no hint. He intends, we should add, 
while en route to consult M. Rouvier, and possibly other 
Western statesmen, and to ascertain at the same time the 
views of the great European financiers. 








The moderate Liberals of Russia—that is, a body of repre- 
sentatives sent up by all the Zemstvos—are holding an 
informal Parliament in Moscow. It was supposed that the 
meeting would be prevented; but the delegates, who met on 
Wednesday, and who included the most influential men in 
Russia, refused to obey an order from the police, pleading a 
permission to meet verbally given by the Czar, and when it 
came to the point the bureaucracy shrank from a collision 
with a body so much respected. They have therefore drawn 
up, and even published in a newspaper, a plan for a Constitu- 
tion which in the main follows that of Great Britain, 
though more power is reserved to the Executive. The 
administration is entrusted to a Cabinet, and the complete 
control of the Budget and finance generally is assigned to a 
Chamber of eight hundred and forty Members elected by the 
whole people without distinction of classes. No legislation 
will be possible without the consent of this Chamber, 
and all classes are subjected to the law, and the law alone. 
This Constitution has, of course, to be discussed, and until 
accepted by the Czar is inoperative, but its draftsmen hope 
that it will be regarded by all Russia as a policy round which 
the people can rally. The Government will probably treat it 
as a mere proposal like any other, but the fact that they have 


hesitated to disperse the informal Parliament and send its 
members to Siberia is proof that the régime of. force has 
ceased to work, and that some compromise, not only with the 
people, but with the intelligent classes, is inevitable. It 
should be observed that the official plan, which is to divide 
electors into classes, is rejected by the Congress with con- 
tumely, and that the scheme of personal liberty under an 
autocracy has been pushed aside as too insecure. 


Several of Friday’s papers publish a Laffan’s telegram from 
St. Petersburg which, if true, is of the utmost importance. 
It is to the effect that the Czar will leave Peterhof on that 
day on board the Imperial yacht ‘ Polar Star,’ ostensibly for a 
tour along the coast, but in reality t> meet and confer with 
the German Emperor, who is now cruising in Swedish waters. 
The Czar, it is stated, will be absent for four days. In 
view of the meeting of the Zemstvo delegates in Moscow, 
and the necessity for an Imperial decision in regard to their 
programme, the suggested absence of the Russian Emperor 
is most remarkable. Possibly the conference with the Kaiser 
is concerned with the alleged intentions of the Russians to 
make peace only if the Japanese will consent to an alliance 
with them. If such a scheme is really being considered, it 
might be necessary to know the mind of Germany,—if, 
indeed, the plan did not originate in Berlin and does not 
involve far-reaching proposals in regard to China. We 
confess that the whole thing sounds very unreal and fan- 
tastic, but we live in an age of surprises and of political 
“ quick-change artists.” 


The report of Admiral Rozhdestvensky to the Czar on the 
battle of Tsushima, which has hitherto been suppressed, has 
at last leaked out, and is a very sad document for all friends 
of Russia. The Admiral attributes his defeat to the condition 
of his squadrons, due to the dishonesty of the builders, to the 
incapacity of his crews, and to the spirit of mutiny among 
the seamen. In illustration of the first point, he affirms that 
on none of the vessels did the armourplating correspond to 
the official figures, while of the shells two-thirds would not 
explode. The second source of failure was so bad that two- 
thirds of the crews were incapable of performing the duties 
required of them. As to the third cause of defeat, the Admiral 
had to quell a mutiny off Madagascar by fourteen execu- 
tions, and in Admiral Nebogatoff’s squadron the mutineers 
nearly became masters. His own squadrons, indeed, had 
agreed, when off Madagascar, to deliver themselves up to the 
Japanese, and in the battle of Tsushima Admiral Nebogatoff's 
men seem to have hesitated to fire, while the men of the united 
squadrons, after Rozhdestvensky had received his wound and 
Nebogatoff had taken command, refused to fight. No such 
record has ever been written of the condition of a fleet, and it 
suggests a degree of corruption, tyranny, and incapacity in 
the naval administration of Russia which is almost incredible. 
The taint thus officially admitted is indeed so deep and so 
widespread that it is hardly possible, in spite of the splendid 
self-sacrifice shown in many battles, to believe that the 
military administration has entirely escaped the infection. 
The whole system of national defence must have begun to rot 
before such evils could have grown up under it. 


The German Government is said not to be entirely con- 
tented with the result of its diplomacy in regard to the 
Moroccan affair. It achieved a victory, no doubt, and the 
other day Prince Biilow was received on board the 
Emperor's yacht with honours which suggested that he had 
been victor in a great campaign fought for the Fatherland. 
Nevertheless, the Government would have liked to see their 
advances to Spain more warmly responded to, the Spaniards 
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Great Britain and France, and are much disgusted by the 
honours paid to the British Fleet at Brest. Cordiality such 
as was displayed there indicates that the entente is a reality, 
and while it lasts the combined Fleets represent’ a mass of 
power which even Germany must take into consideration. It 
is not good policy to drive your possible enemies into alliance, 
and Berlin is a little afraid that when Germans perceive that, 
their confidence in the astuteness of their War Lord may be 
diminished. The slowly spreading feeling in France that the 
Republic has submitted to menace rather than fight is perhaps 
a still more regrettable result of recent events from the 
German point of view, for it reawakens the zeal of Freneh- 
men to bring their Army up to its highest possible strength, 
not for aggression, but for defence. Bluffing seldom pays in 
the long run. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times, writing apparently 
upon official authority, sends a general statement of the losses 
incurred by Germany in her effort to subdue the Hereros 
and other revolted tribes in her South-West African colony. 
Since January, 1904, when the rising commenced, 665 officers, 
196 officials, and 13,653 men have been sent out from 
Germany, from among whom 59 officers have perished in action 
or from disease, with 192 non-commissioned officers and 1,002 
men, half of the latter, however, being only wounded. This 
is exclusive of 238 “ permanently invalided”’ as a consequence 
of the operations. The pecuniary cost of the campaign has 
been on an even greater scale, the total outlay reaching 
£12,500,000, though the revolt is not yet put down, The 
German papers are greatly irritated by these returns, and 
would fain attribute the ill-success of their forces to the 
“open support” afforded by the British to the Hereros,—a 
pure calumny. Apart from the fact that we do not play 
tricks of that kind on our neighbours, we should never be 
guilty in South Africa of the folly of helping natives to 
defeat white men. Our power rests too considerably upon 
white prestige for a policy which we avoided even during the 
Boer War, when we could without difficulty have enlisted 
thirty thousand native auxiliaries. There are Germans, it 
would seem, as irrational as the English who in the war with 
Napoleon were capable, as the satirist remarked, of believing 
that he was responsible for any increase in the swarms of 
bluebottles. 


The Brest festivities have come to an end, and the result, 
as is admitted on all sides, has been a great increase in the 
feeling of camaraderie not only between the two Fleets, but 
between the two peoples. An interesting article in the Times 
of Wednesday gives some curious details of the spirit shown 
by the French authorities. English visitors, even journalists, 
were conducted over that most jealously guarded of places, 
the famous dockyard, as well as over the chief battleships. 
The inhabitants of the town, who a few years ago were far 
from friendly to this country, were equally cordial in their 
welcome. The crews of the two Navies fraternised com- 
pletely, and we hear of British seamen making intelligible 
speeches in French,—an exploit, we fear, of which the 
British private would be incapable. The Times correspon- 
dent records one interesting event. When Admiral May read 
aloud the King’s telegram at the luncheon to the French 
Admirals, he said: “ You all understand English now, and I 
won't put that into French,’—a remark which was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Certainly France is now, in 
the Czar’s words, wne nation amie; and the friendship is 
no accidental or factitious growth, but a recognition of the 
common interests which bind together the two countries. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, in reply to a question, 
Mr. Brodrick declared that the difference of opinion between 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener with regard to the relation- 
ship of the Commander-in-Chief to the Viceroy was now 
satisfactorily settled. The Government of India had made 
certain representations to the India Office, which his Majesty’s 
Government had been able to accept. These points may be 
tabulated as follows. Lord Curzon asked :—(1) That the Military 
Supply Member of Council should always be a soldier, and the 
Government had answered him that, speaking for themselves, 
they were prepared to make this their policy. (2) That the 
Viceroy might have the right of consulting the Member on 
all military questions without distinctiona request also 











granted, though it is added that the Member could claim no 
right to such a reference, which must remain at the discretion 
of the Viceroy. (3) That the Secretary to the Army Depart- 
ment, presided over by the Commander-in-Chief, should 
always be a Major-General. (4) That important changes in 
military organisation, especially in the native Army, should 
be discussed by a Mobilisation Committee, of which the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Military Supply Member should 
be essential members, and that a schedule should be prepared 
of changes on which the Commander-in-Chief’s Department 
should be bound to consult the Viceroy. Lord Curzon’s 
speech to the Council on Tuesday makes it clear that the 
new scheme was forced upon him in a somewhat arbitrary 
and inconsiderate manner. In India, moreover, the general 
result of the changes is regarded as a complete victory for 
Lord Kitchener. 


In the Commons on Monday the Speaker announced that 
the Redistribution Resolution could not be put to the 
House en bloc, but must be divided into at least eight, and 
probably nine, Resolutions, which would have to be separately 
submitted. Further, he declared that the Resolutions would 
have to be referred to a Committee of the whole House, 
Upon this Mr. Balfour announced that the Resolution would 
be withdrawn, and that he would proceed by Bill next Session. 
So ends the Redistribution fiasco. As we have pointed out 
elsewhere, it will be quite impossible for Mr. Balfour to pass 
a Redistribution Act next Session, though no doubt a 
dummy Bill will be put in the legislative shop-window. 
If he were in earnest in his scheme, he would propose to 
hold an autumn Session to pass his Resolution setting up a 
Boundary Commission. His unwillingness to do this is a proof 
that there will be no Redistribution scheme carried before 
the General Election. There is some talk of Mr. Balfour 
appointing a Commission or Committee to examine the 
question of boundaries during the Recess; but as such a body 
would have no mandate, whatever work it did would have to be 
done over again after the House had decided what should be 
the general principles of the scheme. What those principles 
will be no one can at present state. Even the present House 
of Commons would not be content merely to endorse without 
discussion a plan brought before it by a Boundary Commission 
appointed by a Royal Warrant. 


We regret to record that on Tuesday the House of Lords 
threw out the Bill providing for tramways across Blackfriars 
and Westminster Bridges and along the Embankment by a 
majority of 31 (64 to 33). Considering the Report of the 
Traffic Commission and the pressing need for cheap locomo- 
tion from North to South, this decision is greatly to be 
deplored. Personally, for a variety of reasons, we should 
very greatly prefer to see the Embankment remain as 
it is, but we are convinced that it is impossible to deny 
that great thoroughfare to tramways without a serious injury 
to the comfort and convenience of the poorer classes. When 
it is remembered that the City of London came to an agree- 
ment with the County Council in the matter of the bridges, 
and that there isa very strong feeling in London in favour 
of the scheme, we cannot think the action of the Lords wise. 
It will certainly not increase the confidence of the working 
classes in the Upper House. 


On Tuesday at the Foreign Office Mr. Balfour presided at 
a specially summoned meeting of Unionist Members. Tho 
Prime Minister’s primary object was to justify to his party 
his conduct on the Redistribution proposals. He declared 
that he saw no disadvantage from the Speaker’s decision, and 
announced that a Bill on the subject would be brought in 
early next Session, while a Commission would be appointed 
in the autumn to report on the Government proposals. He 
had brought forward the Resolution, he explained, in order to 
sound the opinion of the House and obtain publicity for the 
question, and he made it clear that the Government would 
not hold themselves bound to the policy they had tentatively 
suggested. The Commission, apparently, will be a non-party 
one, and will invite the co-operation of the Opposition. Mr. 
Balfour also pointed out to his party that they must not 
relax their efforts till the end of the Session, since their 
opponents would always be on the look out for a chance of a 
catch division. At the same meeting Mr. Chamberlain made 
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one significant announcement. He said that a few months 
ago he had been in favour of an early Dissolution, but he was 
now of opinion that, since the proper psychological moment 
had been allowed to pass, it would be a great mistake to 
dissolve Parliament at present. 


If anything can move from their opinion those who think 
that Mr. Balfour is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal 
policy, and that Mr. Chamberlain has no right to claim Mr. 
Balfour as his faithful ally, it will surely be the presence and 
speech of Mr. Chamberlain at the party meeting. How can it 
be possible that Mr. Balfour is going to repudiate Mr. Cham- 
berlain when he not only allows his late colleague without con- 
tradiction to claim him in his presence as an ally, but later 
permits Mr. Chamberlain to put him under such an obligation 
as that of the speech at the Foreign Office? If Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain are in agreement, there is nothing 
strange in the proceedings. If Mr. Balfour, as a section of 
his Unionist Free-trade supporters imagine, is going in the 
end to throw over Mr. Chamberlain, the situation is not only 
one of the strangest, but the most treacherous, that can be 
found in our politics. 


On Thursday night the Government were defeated in the 
Commons in a division on a Motion by Mr. Redmond to 
yeduce the vote for the Irish Land Commission. There voted 
for the Government 196, and against 199, Ministers thus 
being placed in a minority of 3. It might have been expected 
that Mr. Balfour would at once have declared that he should 
take no notice of a “snap” vote ona hot July night, but would 
bring up the matter for reconsideration, when no doubt he 
would be able to show his normal majority. Instead, how- 
ever, he announced that he would take till Monday, and that 
not till then would the Government’s decision as to resigna- 
tion or a reconsideration of the vote be given. We presume 
that the Government wili not resign; but after the party 
meeting at the Foreign Office their defeat is a great humilia- 
tion, and it is possible that they may consider that if these 
things are done in July, something worse is likely to occur in 
August. 


The Royal Commission on War Stores held its first public 
sitting on Monday under the presidency of Mr. Justice 
Farwell. The Chairman—most properly, in our opinion— 
refused to permit counsel to cross-examine witnesses or to 
make speeches, declaring that it was “not a prosecution, but 
an inquiry.” The first witnesses examined were Mr. Brodrick 
and Sir Edward Ward. Dealing with the sales to Lord 
Milner after peace, Mr. Brodrick said that Lord Kitchener 
had estimated a yield of about seven millions. He had, how- 
ever, largely overestimated the amount to be taken by Lord 
Milner, and also the price to be paid by him (which was 
settled by an Inter-Departmental Committee in England). 
On this account, therefore, there was a non-realisation of 
£1,467,000. Passing to the so-called “dual contract” system, 
Mr. Brodrick explained that the Returns necessary to keep 
the War Office informed on this point were not sent, and the 
responsibility for their absence he considered to attach toa 
special branch of the Finance Department, F4, though he 
mentioned no particular officials, On Tuesday Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, Sir Frank Marzials, and Sir Alfred Major, 
three of the chief finanical authorities at the War Office, were 
examined, The general result of their evidence was that the 
department known as F4, which was represented by Mr. 
Edwards, one of the signatories to the Butler Report, could 
not be blamed for neglecting to see to the Returns to which 
Mr. Brodrick had referred, since such Returns would have given 
no real information. On Wednesday Mr. Flynn and Mr. 
Edwards, who were sent to South Africa in 1903, gave their 
evidence. Mr. Flynn declared that he was forbidden by his 
instructions to inquire into contracts at large, and both 
witnesses professed entire ignorance of the “dual system.” 
This could only have appeared from an examination of 
current accounts, which was beyond their province. Mr. 
Edwards admitted that he knew of the system of local 
contracts, but could not have guessed that there would be 
any reselling. The Commission adjourned till Friday. 

On Monday was published the Report of the Royal 
Commission on London Traific. The Commissioners hold 





that the essential problem is how to take people out of 
town rapidly and cheaply. They suggest the construction 
of two main avenues through London,—one from West to 
East, connecting Bayswater Road with Whitechapel; the 
other from North to South, connecting Holloway with the 
‘Elephant and Castle.’ The total cost of these is estimated 
at over £24,000,000, but they are suggested rather as a 
counsel of perfection, to be considered in any general plan 
for the future development of London, than as a scheme for 
immediate accomplishment. We note that one of the Com- 
mission’s proposals is the improvement of the existing main 
roads leading out of London, a matter which is easily within our 
power and of first-rate importance. The narrow “necks” 
which block almost every main road out of London are 
offences against civilisation. 


We have before us a Return compiled from figures furnished 
by commanding officers which shows more fully than did the 
figures given by “ Volunteer Field Officer” in the Spectator 
last April the number of Volunteers who offered to serve in 
South Africa, and of those who were actually allowed to go 
out, whether as Volunteers or in other corps. The results 
are most remarkable. They prove that out of the 204,000 on 
the rolls in 1899, no less than 71,758 men volunteered for 
foreign service, and that 29,040 actually fought oversea. When 
it is remembered that no general appeal was made by the 
Government to the Volunteers, and that only the services of 
one Volunteer company from each battalion were accepted, 
the patriotism and soldierly spirit shown by the force must be 
acknowledged to be worthy of the highest praise. We may feel 
certain that if the Government had encouraged, instead of 
trying to check, the enthusiasm of the Volunteers, not thirty- 
five, but fifty per cent. of the men would have volunteered. 


It should be noted that no Return is made for some 
twenty batteries and engineer companies, and also that 
fifteen battalions of infantry are not included. If infor- 
mation had been obtained from them, we do not doubt 
that it would have been shown that at least seventy- 
five thousand men volunteered, and that thirty thousand 
actually served. Yet Mr. Arnold-Forster only this spring, 
in his zeal to belittle the Volunteers, and to prove that 
they cannot be depended on as a reservoir from which 
to draw men for oversea service, declared that they had 
given only “a meagre response” to the appeal made to 
them during the war. He even went so far as to assert that 
those who, because they could not go out in the service com- 
panies, went out in the Imperial Yeomanry, did so for the 
sake of getting 5s. a day.—As a matter of fact, the first body of 
Imperial Yeomanry, in which so many Volunteers served, did 
not get 5s. a day, but only the pay of the Regular soldier.— 
It is characteristic of the War Office that the Return, the 
results of which we have given, should have been compiled, 
not by the military authorities, but after great trouble and 
labour by voluntary effort. 


We publish in another column an account of the Cheap 
Cottages Exhibition, which will be opened by the Duke of 
Devonshire on Tuesday next. We trust that the Exhibition 
will prove of very great use in showing that good cottages 
may be built in rural districts for £150, and let at a price 
which rural labourers can afford to pay, and so an important 
step be taken to solve the problem of rural depopulation. 
Those of our readers who have given a generous support to 
the scheme since its origination in the columns of the County 
Gentleman and Land and Water will be able to feel that they 
have done something practical towards the remedying of a 
great evil. We may remind our readers that Letchworth, 
where the Exhibition is held on the Garden City estate, can 
be reached from King’s Cross in about an hour. The Exhi- 
bition is close to the station. 


The by-election at Carlisle, the result of which was 
announced last Saturday, resulted in the return of Mr. 
Chance, the Free-trade candidate, by a majority of 1,030. 
At the last General Election at which the Liberal party 
were victorious—that of 1892—the majority at Carlisle was 
143. These figures speak for themselves. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANY AND AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION. 


fae Times of Tuesday contains a remarkable letter 
signed “An Old Berliner” dealing with the anti- 
British campaign inspired by the German Press Bureau. 
According to “ An Old Berliner,” “the English people do 
not yet seem to realise how systematically the campaign 
engineered against England from the Press Bureau of the 
German Foreign Office is being waged all over the world. 
In no country is Germany trying with greater persistency 
to poison the wells of public opinion against England 
than in the United States.” He goes on to quote as an 
example of this campaign of calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion a long telegram published in one of the leading 
Chicago newspapers—the Daily News—which records an 
interview with Professor Schiemann on June 26th last. 
Professor Schiemann, it may be remembered, accom- 
panied the Emperor to Tangier, and, according to 
the American interviewer, he is the “intimate adviser 
of the Kaiser and’ the Foreign Office on questions re- 
lating to world-politics,” and is also “one of the Govern- 
ment’s spokesmen on the pending crisis.” “The whole 
purpose of Professor Schiemann’s statement is to represent 
Britain as inciting France to go to war with Germany :— 

“ At the present moment the possibility of war lies exclusively 

in the diabolical efforts of the British Press to urge the Republic 
to assume a position that might bring hostilities within twenty- 
four hours. The Kaiser and the German people are sincerely 
anxious for peace; Premier Rouvier and the French are similarly 
inclined. Only the British thirst for German blood. They desire 
the crushing of our naval power and the limitation of our 
growing prestige. These longings have filled them with a 
fiendish desire to exploit the Moroccan crisis for our undoing. 
We declare solemnly that that is an attitude fraught with the 
direst consequences to European peace. We want America not 
to be misled by the self-righteous British Press, but to remain 
perfectly clear on this point—that the danger of a Franco-German 
war is centred to a far greater degree in London than in either 
Paris or Berlin.” 
The interview continues with further veiled threats against 
France, and with the intimation that if she goes to war it 
is she who will have to pay the whole cost of the Anglo- 
French conflict with Germany. “The result would be 
England’s domination of Europe and the reduction of 
France to the position she occupied after Waterloo.” “ An 
Old Berliner’s” comment on this farrago of malicious 
nonsense is as follows :—‘“ However friendly the feelings 
of Americans towards this country may be, can we hope 
that they will be altogether proof against authoritative 
statements of this kind which are continually being cabled 
across the Atlantic in obedience to the inspirations of the 
German Foreign Office? What is perhaps more needful 
at the present moment for the peace of the world than 
Hague Courts and arbitration treaties is a clearing-house 
for the fraudulent drafts on public credulity which the 
German Government is daily putting into circulation from 
the Press Department of the Foreign Office in the 
Wilhelmstrasse.” 

One’s first impulse on reading such statements as 
those of Professor Schiemann is to ignore them as one 
ignores the charges in an anonymous letter. Since, how- 
ever, Professor Schiemann has allowed his name to be 
used, and since his accusations are given currency in places 
where the true facts in regard to European affairs are 
not always obvious, it may be worth while to deal with 
them briefly. We say without the slightest fear of 
contradiction that the allegation that we incited France, 
or ever dreamed of inciting her, to go to war with 
Germany is a deliberate falsehood. Not merely our 
Government, but our Press and our people, were most 
anxious that a war between France and Germany should 
be avoided. We had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by such a war. ‘The injury to trade must have been 
enormous, and the notion that we could get compensa- 
tion for commercial disturbance by the annexation of 
German colonies is absurd. Germany has no possessions 
which we covet, or, indeed, which we should not find a 
source of trouble and expense. All we could do with 
Kiac-chow would be to hand it back to the Chinese, 
while the German possessions in East and West Africa 
could only prove heavy burdens to us. As to the 
German Fleet, it would, in the event of war, be with- 
drawn into its harbours, as in the war of 1870, and 





no attempt to destroy it would be in the least likely 
to prove effective. The banishing of German commercs 
from the seas would, no doubt, punish the Germans, but 
it would do-us as a nation harm and not good, for the 
German mercantile marine performs a great many very 
valuable services for our merchants and manufacturers 
at very low rates. Only the most purblind and hardened 
Protectionists—and they are a small minority among 
English traders—would imagine that the withdrawal of 
German ocean competition could benefit this country as 
a whole, even if it benefited our shippers. But though 
the Government and the nation were most anxious to 
avoid war, and felt an intense relief when the danger had 
passed, we were of course bound in honour to stand by 
the French, and were determined to carry out our obliga- 
tions to the letter. Nothing would have induced tho 
nation to run the risk of being accused of perfidy or of 
breaking its pledges to its friends under the threat of 
danger. If France had asked us for our aid, we should 
most certainly have given it her,—let the consequences be 
what they would. ‘The French, however, showing, as we 
think, great self-restraint and great wisdom, did not ask 
for our aid, but were content to meet the German attack 
by diplomacy rather than by war. Their successful avoid- 
ance of war gave the utmost satisfaction here, and caused 
what we may describe without exaggeration as a sense of 
immense relief. Unless to tell a friend that you will come 
to his aid if he calls you, and will keep faith with him at 
all costs, is an incitement to war, there was no incitement 
to France either by the British Government or by the 
British people. 

So much for Professor Schiemann’s assertion in regard 
to the present crisis. Every bit as false are his general 
declarations that “the British thirst for German blood,” 
and that they desire to crush German naval power. 
No such enmity towards Germany is to be found in 
Britain. There is no hatred here for the Germans as a 
people, but rather admiration and respect for their many 
great and sound qualities. Again, there is no desire 
on the part of Britain to prevent the Germans creating 
for themselves either a Navy, a Colonial Empire, or 
a world-wide trade. The notion of Britain attacking 
Germany in order to prevent her acquiring any of these 
things is utterly ridiculous. Even if our statesmen 
desired to do so, which they do not, it would be absolutely 
impossible to force the nation into an aggressive war on 
Germany. Our people will protect themselves if they are 
attacked, and will stand by their friends if those friends 
are wantonly assailed because they are their friends, but 
it is as certain as anything can be in human. affairs 
that the British people will never consent to attack any 
Power on the ground that she is growing too strong and 
ought to have her strength reduced. But though this is 
the essential and unalterable temper of the British people, 
they are, we are glad to think, becoming more vigilant 
than they have hitherto been in regard to the possi- 
bility of an attack by Germany. They know that the 
German people, if they ruled themselves, would not 
attack Britain, but they realise also that it is, unfortu- 
nately, not a question of what the German democracy 
want, or are likely to do, but of what is the policy which 
may commend itself to the Emperor, the bureaucracy, and 
the governing classes in the German Empire. ‘They see 
there, not a Government which is swayed by liberal and 
democratic ideas, but one which is autocratic in spirit 
and makes little secret of its hatred for whatever is liberal 
and popular in Europe, and indeed in the world at large. 
Our people realise that the German Government regards 
the self-governing communities of Britain and France as 
offences against the dynastic principle and as_ bad 
examples to the Monarchical States. Hence we, and also 
the French, are coming to see that the free and liberal 
States must stand together, or else their dearest interests 
may suffer. 

The recent action of Germany on the Moroccan question 
has been a revelation to many persons here, and has had 
a remarkable effect on public opinion. Those who were 
inclined to think that the need for watchfulness in regard 
to German policy, and the belief that German ambitions 
were antagonistic to the British Empire, were exaggerated 
have undergone a complete mental change. The spectacle 
presented by the brutal threats of the German Government 
levelled at France has moved men’s minds far more than 
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any amount of cautionary leading articles. It was almost 
at once realised here that the Germans cared little or 
nothing about Morocco, and that what they were doing 
was in reality punishing France ‘for daring to make an 

ment with Britain. In effect, if not in so many 
words, the Germans told the French:—‘ We will teach 
you to make a friend of Britain! It is true we cannot 
touch Britain directly, but, nevertheless, we mean to 
isolate her, and if you dare to work with her you must 
take the consequences. No one can be friendly to Britain 
without feeling the weight of our arm.’ Such an attitude 
so plainly shown has produced a great awakening here, 
and it is now difficult to find men who do not agree that 
as long as Germany is in the hands of those who now 
control her destinies the peace of the world is endangered. 
Three months ago the majority of the British people would 
not admit that there was any such peril. But though 
there is so great a change of feeling in regard to the need 
of watching German policy and being on our guard, there 
is, as we have said, not the slightest indication of any 
desire to attack Germany or to treat her as an enemy. It 
would be just as hard now as it was before the Morocco 
incident to induce our people to wage anything but a 
defensive war against Germany. The British people were 
never more profoundly anxious to keep the peace than at 
the present moment. Nothing but proof of the absolute 
necessity for self-protection, or for carrying out their 
obligations to their friends, would induce them to enter 
upon hostilities. 

A word must be said as to “ An Old Berliner’s” suggestion 
that the efforts on the part of Germany to influence public 
opinion in America may prove successful. For ourselves, 
we entertain no such dread. We quite admit that if the 
German Government take sufficient trouble, as no doubt 
they will, they will be able to get American newspapers 
to print a great deal of cleverly concocted anti- British 
stuff, the object of which will be to induce the Americans 
to believe that we are a dangerous and aggressive Power 
bent on attacking Germany, and that Germany in selt- 
defence may some day be obliged to organise a coalition 
to destroy us as a mad dog is destroyed. But between 
such suggestions being freely cabled to American news- 
papers and their really influencing American public opinion 
there is all the difference in the world. The Americans like 
sensational telegrams, but when it comes to forming a 
practical judgment on public affairs there is no people less 
easily “taken in.” Serious-minded Americans realise 
perfectly. well the anti-liberal character of the German 
Government, and have noted once and for all the 
German Emperor’s autocratic views and his dislike of 
free institutions. The American people, we are glad to 
think, have strong German sympathies. They are not, 
however, in sympathy with the autocrat who allows the 
officer to cut down the civilian who does not bow his head 
before the Imperial uniform, or who permits imprisonment 
for lése-majesté, but with the democracy who desire that 
the German people shall be allowed to lift their heads 
to the light, and who want to loosen the chains of 
militarism and bureaucratic oppression. 'The American 
nation have aa unfailing political instinct, and that 
political instinct is in favour of what for want of a 
better expression we must call liberal political ideas. 
When they realise, as they will realise the moment they 
are called upon to reflect seriously on the mattcr, that 
Britain and France stand for liberal ideas, and that the 
Germans as at present organised stand for the reverse, we 
have not the slizhtest fear as to which side their sympathies 
will incline to. ‘he thing an American hates most 
in the world is the tone of Frederick the Great's drill- 
sergeant when he cut the recruit across the mouth with 
his cane, with a “‘ Hound! you mutiny.” As long as that 
is the attitude of the German autocracy at home and 
abroad, it will take an eternity of interviews with Pro- 
fessor Schiemann to “rectify” American public opinion. 





THE REDISTRIBUTION FIASCO. 


i\' R. BALFOUR has failed to do his duty to the 
Unionist cause, and when the next appeal to the 
people is made Ireland will still retain thirty more 
Members than she is entitled to, and England will have 
thirty less than her due. ‘Ihis is the essential fact which 


emerges from the political incidents of the past week. We | 





are quite aware that the Government assert that they still 
mean business in regard to Redistribution; that their 
scheme is not destroyed, but only postponed; and that 
next year they will pass a better measure than the one 
outlined in their Resolution. All such talk is mere 
delusion, conscious or unconscious. It is now physically 
impossible that a Redistribution Bill can be passed before 
the next General Election. At the beginning of the 
present Session we urged the Government to introduce, 
not a Resolution, but a Bill, and to pass it at all costs this 
year. When they neglected to fulfil this obvious duty, 
and merely promised a Resolution, we felt very little 
confidence that anything could or would be done. Fora 
moment, however, our hopes revived, and last week we 
thought it just possible that if the Government pressed 
forward their Resolution justice might be done to 
England. Such hopes were soon dashed to the ground. 
Instead of pressing it forward, the Government seized on 
the first excuse which presented itself to drop it altogether. 
They must have known when they introduced it that there 
was every likelihood of the Speaker deciding that it must 
be properly debated, and not swallowed in one huge 
mouthful. Yet when this obvious decision was given 
they treated it as a matter for surprise, and as some- 
thing which excused them for dropping their proposal. 
Indeed, one is now almost tempted to think that they only 
introduced the Resolution in order to convince those of 
their supporters who were in earnest that they were not 
hostile to Redistribution. This purpose accomplished, 
and the Resolution having done its work of consolation in 
the party, it was withdrawn. 

Some proof must be given that we have the right 
to assume that the Government are not in earnest, 
and that they will not be able to push their : Bill 
through next year. We would. ask our readers to 
consider for a moment whether it is likely that the 
Government will next year be in a position to get through 
Parliament a long and complicated measure fiercely 
opposed not only by the Irish Members, but by a bitter, 
if small, section of their own supporters. This year they 
have not managed to pass a single contentious measure 
by the middle of July, and in all probability the one 
important Act which they will add to the, statute-book 
will be the Aliens Bill, to which, however, no serious 
opposition has been offered. Yet next year, owing to 
the loss of more by-elections—no one can say that it is 
rash to assume that the Government will lose every by- 
election in which their majority in 1900 was less than 
fifteen hundred or two thousand—the number of their 
supporters will be still further reduced. Again, the 
difficulty of getting constant attendance from Members 
will be increased, not diminished. The Whips have,a 
hard enough job as it is, but a year hence they will find 
the task of keeping the pack together practically impos- 
sible. Unionist Members now feel that by attendance at 
the House they can stave off that evil day of Dissolution 
which they so greatly dread. Next year the Dissolution 
will be so close that Members will not care very 
much whether it comes at once or a few weeks later. 
They will be thinking far more of their constituencies 
than of the situation in the House. Further, there 
is sure to be an addition to the number of Members 
who are not going to stand again, and who, therefore, are 
in a position of complete independence. ‘These varying 
causes will all tend to make Unionists disbelieve in tie 
possibility of passing a Redistribution Bill. But when 
men once believe that a thing is impossible they un- 
consciously fulfil their own predictions. No one, that is, 
will take the scheme seriously next spring. On the other 
hand, the Irish Members, and that section of the Liberals 
who oppose the Bill, will be inspirited by the prospect of 
defeating it. They will feel that they have only got to 
keep up obstructive tactics for so many weeks, and 
then the Bill must be abandoned. The Government will 
be like a general fighting with his back to the sea and 
without any friendly fleet on the water to support him. 
Time will thus work for the Opposition and against the 
Government. But in truth it is quite unnecessary to say 
more on the matter. No Parliamentarian of experience 
will be found to assert that the present Government, losing 
prestige as they are every day, will be able to pass a long 
and complicated Redistribution Bill next year. 

We always feared that the Government, were, not 
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in earnest in regard to the question of Redistribution. 
That this is so has been abundantly proved by their 
recent action. If they had been in earnest, and if the 
Speaker’s decision had taken them by surprise and 
proved a real source of annoyance and disappointment, 
they would, we venture to think, have acted very differently. 
They would not have decided to postpone the Bill till 
next year, but, as the Morning Post points out, would 
have determined to hold an autumn Session, and thereat 
to pass the Resolution required to set up a Boundary 
Commission, which Commission would be ready to re- 
port to Parliament when it met at the beginning of 
February. If the course of holding an autumn Session 
had been adopted, it is just possible that the Bill 
might have been got through next year. In the first 
piace, a good deal of work would have been done 
y the time Parliament met; and next, the Govern- 
ment would have shown their supporters and the 
Opposition that they meant business. As we have 
said, the capacity to show this would help them as 
materially as the incapacity to show it will next Session 
render them impotent. No doubt an autumn Session 
would be objected to by many Members, but if the 
Government are not prepared on a great occasion and for 
a great object to overrule such objections, we can only 
say that they are not fit to have the destinies of the 
nation entrusted to them. A Government whose habitual 
practice is to move along the line of least resistance 
might just as well be out of office. If they dare not 
call upon their supporters to make the small sacri- 
fice entailed in coming back to London in November in 
order to secure the cause of the Union, and if the party 
cannot be counted on to obey that call, they have ceased to 
be Unionist, except in name. For ourselves, we do not 
believe that the call of duty would be neglected by the 
ordinary Unionist Member of Parliament. The great 
bulk of the party are still, we believe, sincere in their 
Unionism, and would be perfectly willing to put up with 
the inconvenience of an autumn Session in order to 
secure the passage of an honest Redistribution scheme. 
To throw the blame on the rank-and-file is either 
cowardice or insincerity. 

We have only to repeat what we have said on several 
previous occasions. We now feel certain that no Redistribu- 
tion Bill will be passed into law in the present Parliament. 
If we are proved to be in the wrong, and if such a Bill does 
eventually pass before the Dissolution, we shall be ready 
and willing to admit that we have been grossly unfair to 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, and that we owe them the 
amplest apology for having doubted the sincerity of their 
Unionism. If, on the other hand, no Redistribution Bill 
is passed, then we shall have the right to say that we 
were justified when we took the extreme step of asserting 
that Mr. Balfour does not mean, and never has meant, 
business in regard to this most vital question. 





M. WITTE. 


Ww. see no convincing reason for the impression, so 
general in Western Europe and America, that 
M. Witte will be able to make peace simply because he 
is M. Witte. No doubt he is penetrated with ideas 
which differ greatly from those of the average Russian 
bureaucrat. He is not, as we understand his record, a 
Liberal in the constitutional sense, but would leave to 
the Throne much of its irresponsible power in order that 
it may act with rapidity and decision. Only he desires 
that that power should be used sensibly, and have for its 
object the creation of a mighty modern State in which the 
interests of industry should have a large place, and men 
should be fairly free, or at least as much liberated from 
the fear of direct oppression as they are, say, in Germany. 
He sees, moreover, that a certain degree of enfranchisement 
is essential to the developmentof industry, and that industry 
in its modern sense—which is the manufacturing sense— 
is essential to such an increase of the public fortune 
that the vast demands of a modern military State can 
be met without skinning the body of the people. He 


is opposed to wars, especially unsuccessful wars, as 
depleting the national wealth, and is understood to regard 
the present war as in an especial degree needless, or 
even ridiculous, Russia not benefiting by additions to a| 
territory already too large for full occupation, and not 
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securing advantages by a dominance in the Pacific which 
would accentuate rather than diminish her rivalry with 
Germany. He would therefore, if he had a free hand, 
probably make peace, and this the more readily because 
the reported demands of Tokio will not strike him ag 
demands threatening the impoverishment of Russia. He 
does not want Manchuria, any more than the peasantry 
who ask so often where it is. He is not afraid of Japan, 
who may expand without arousing in him any dread 
either of the “yellow peril” or of a great commercial 
rival. Least of all is he troubled by the demand for an 
indemnity. He knows perfectly well that if Siberia were 
turned into a Canada, and Russian agriculture and industry 
made prosperous by a measure of freedom, his country 
could pay a hundred millions as easily as France, and 
with as little reduction in her permanent prosperity. The 
sum is only six months’ revenue, after all; and Russia, not 
having been invaded, has only suffered through the waste 
of her taxes and the diminution, which must always be 
temporary, in the number of her young men. In two 
years the growing boys will have filled up all the gaps. 


M. Witte is therefore the best Plenipotentiary the Czar 
could have selected; but that is no proof that he will 
be able to make peace. He will argue, of course, with 
the diplomatists of Tokio with a certain temperance and 
a much larger knowledge of economic questions than an 
Russian diplomatist is likely to possess. In the long 
contest of wits which marks every formal Congress of 
rival nations he will often gain victories, and he may even 
make suggestions as to the future which will profoundly 
impress the Japanese, who are more afraid of possible 
European interventions than of any defeat in the 
field. He may be able, too, to bring the pressure of 
other diplomatists to bear, and even to attract to his 
side in some degree President Roosevelt, who, however 
self-restrained, cannot be prevented from exercising in his 
own country a perceptible influence over the deliberations. 
A gathering of diplomatists, however, is not a Parliament. 
The debatmg does not count for very much, and the 
control of the broad conditions does not rest with those 
who debate. Journalists are much interested as to the 
limitations of M. Witte’s “powers”; but practically he 
can hardly be said to have any powers at all. He must 
refer everything of importance to his master, and his 
master in deciding the serious questions will be guided, 
not by the arguments discussed in New Hampshire, but by 
the pressing necessities of his own position. Nicholas II. 
may be anxious to surrender Manchuria and willing to 
dismantle Vladivostok, and yet may decide that these 
terms are inadmissible because his generals have assured 
him that they will produce disaffection in the army. He 
may consent in his own mind to the indemnity—for, like 
his Plenipotentiary, he is accustomed to deal with large 
sums—and yet may be compelled to refuse because his 
Viceroys decline, if the indemnity is paid, to be responsible 
for the continued peace of Ceutral Asia, which will be 
shaken by such a loss of prestige. He could not, in fact, 
give M. Witte a free hand if he would; and neither could 
the Mikado give a free hand to his representatives. The 
Japanese are devoted to their country, but the one thing 
on which they insist is that the colossal sacrifices they 
have made and are making should not be fruitless, that 
they should not, for example, have to live for a generation 
in constant expectation of another Russian attack. No 
possible skill on the part of the negotiators can alter the 
fundamental truth that the countries are negotiating, and 
not merely the ambassadors. The countries have separate 
interests, indeed upon certain points conflicting interests, 
and though both are sincerely desirous of peace, for even 
the victor has suffered much, the question will still remain 
whether either is prepared, in order to attain it, to pay 
more than a certain price. We doubt if the group who 
rule Russia are as yet so prepared, and assuredly the group 
who rule Japan are not. The Russian Court, for example, 
may not be ready to surrender its grip upon the whole 
of Manchuria; while the Court of ‘Tokio will be 
aware that if Northern Manchuria is not liberated 
the door for a new invasion will always remain open. 
Great pressure is applied to Japan to display “ modera- 
tion”; but the moderation which allows a burglar to 
remain near an open window may seem to the Japanese 
population to deserve another name. 


The first steps taken in the negotiations are not 
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very promising. That speech of M. Witte published 
throughout Europe on ‘Tuesday, and summarised by 
us elsewhere, is a disheartening bit of bluff intended 
to alarm Tokio. The Plenipotentiary, like all Russians, 
cannot quite rid himself of the idea that he is addressing 
inferiors, and that it is well to begin with a covert but 

reeptible menace. The meaning of his speech is that 
the Russian population, if asked to make too great 
sacrifices, will rise as one man to repel them, and to con- 
tinue a war which, if that contingency were realised, must 
wear Japan down. It is not a wise way of beginning, and 
it will somewhat shake the confidence of observers in 
M. Witte’s capacity. He evidently forgets that Tokio is 
as proud as St. Petersburg, and that while she would 
willingly be saved from further sacrifices, she can, 
now that the seas are free of her enemy, maintain 
what may be described as a cheap war just as long as 
Russia. She will not be ruined by garrisoning Manchuria, 
while she can take advantage of time to strengthen her 
Fleet as easily as Russia can take advantage of it to build 
a new one. She is, indeed, strengthening it from her 
Russian captures pretty rapidly. Marshal Oyama, more- 
over, is believed to hold General Linevitch in the hollow 
of his hand; while the internal difficulties of Russia, 
which M. Witte acknowledges, though he does not assign 
to them great importance, must be as well known to the 
Japanese statesmen, and as thoroughly comprehended by 
them, as by either reactionaries or revolutionaries in 
Russia itself. Does M. Witte, after all recent experience, 
really imagine that Japanese diplomacy is ill-informed ? 
The tone of his speech seems to us to indicate that half- 
comprehension of one’s enemy which is always the greatest 
obstacle to successful negotiation. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED 
BILL. 


OTHING could be less satisfactory to those who 
take a serious interest in the question of the un- 
employed than the manner in which it has been dealt with 
by the Government. They might, in the first place, have left 
italtogether alone. That would, at least, have been a course 
for which a good deal might have been said. Parliament 
might, not unreasonably, have been asked to wait for 
information of which it is not yet in possession. Experi- 
ments of varying degrees of promise were instituted last 
winter, and the knowledge thus gained might have been 
utilised in further and more careful experiments in the 
coming winter. Or, again, the subject might have been 
exhaustively investigated by the Cabinet, and the result of 
their deliberations communicated to Parliament as early 
in the Session as was consistent with adequate mastery of 
the conditions for which legislation was required. We 
are not inclined, however, to blame the Cabinet for not 
having taken this latter course, because to do so would 
be to concede—which we are not at present prepared to 
do—that the disease is one for which a legislative 
remedy exists. Or if Ministers were neither willing to 
do nothing until the situation became clearer, nor pre- 
pared with a policy which admitted of being defended 
on grounds the strength of which experts on both sides of 
the House would have acknowledged, they might have taken 
the customary step to obtain more information. ‘The best 
method of dealing with the unemployed is eminently 
a matter for a Royal Commission. It presents immense 
difficulties; it takes us into a region with which we are 
not at all familiar; it has been dealt with in many 
fashions in many countries. These considerations of 
themselves suggest the need of further inquiry, of the 
collection of more evidence, of the institution of fresh 
experiments. The intervention of Parliament puts a stop 
to these processes. It places the question to which it 
relates in a wholly new position. Local bodies, and even 
Departments of the Government, can try experiments, and 
drop them if they are found not toanswer. Parliamentary 
action has in it something of the irretrievable. The 
forces that lead to the institution of an experiment are 
not likely to be exhausted by its failure. They will rather 
be disposed to attribute its ill-success to the fact that it 
has not been tried for a sufficiently long time or on a 
sufficiently large scale. 
Mr. Balfour has discovered a fourth method of handling 
the question. He has introduced a Bill which in principle 








concedes everything that the extremest member of the 
Labour party could desire, and on the first appearance of 
any difficulty in carrying it through he warns the House 
that it may have to be dropped for want of time. We 
shall be very glad if it is dropped,—dropped, that is to 
say, as regards its main provision. That a subject is very 
important is not, to our mind, a reason for taking a step 
in reference to it which cannot be retraced, and may easily 
lead to very disastrous results. But we agree with the 
Bishop of Birmingham that it would be “nothing less than 
a social disaster” if “a question of such deep and vital 
importance...... after being seriously taken up, were to 
be dropped as a thing of little consequence,” and with the 
Bishop of Stepney that “it is not too much to ask that 
the Bill should receive from the Legislature a consideration 
worthy of a subject which is outside the sphere of party 
politics, and which is of urgent importance to the public 
welfare.” The dropping of the Bill because there is 
not time to pass it in a Session which has seen the 
passing of an Aliens Bill would be an act of political 
levity that is only equalled by the levity which prompted 
its introduction. For, to speak frankly, we do not believe 
that either the Unionist Government or the Unionist 
party have given time or trouble to the proper con- 
sideration of the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the extraordinary proposal to which they have committed 
themselves. Dr. Horton, indeed, describes the Bill as one 
“on the main lines of which all must agree.” Unfortu- 
nately, this is not even approximately true. The one 
startling change which the Bill makes—the provision of 
employment for men who are out of work’ at the cost of 
the community—is viewed, we believe, with the deepest 
possible distrust by many Unionists and by many Liberals. 
Consequently, if the choice is to lie between thoughtlessly 
dropping the Bill and thoughtlessly persevering with it, 
we prefer the former course. At all events, it commits 
Parliament to less. If in the interval between now and 
next year any additional information comes to hand, 
it will be for the Government to draft the measure 
which the possession of such information suggests. If 
this information tends to remove the dislike and distrust 
with which we regard the present measure, we shall be 
very well pleased. If, while confirming this dislike and 
distrust, it discloses other ways of surmounting the diffi- 
culty of which we are at present ignorant, we shall likewise 
be very well pleased. But to pass the Bill as it stands 
with no better arguments in its favour than those already 
brought forward would be to take a new departure 
on that worst of all grounds,—the conviction that 
something must be done, coupled with complete igno- 
rance as to what this something ought to be. We sa 
ignorance, because we find it hard to believe that the 
supporters of the Bill can really know that it 
makes the State, in Lord Hugh Cecil’s words, “ enter the 
labour market and create an artificial demand for labour 
by using the rates.” ‘The consequences of such a step as 
this are so grave and so far-reaching that it seems to us 
impossible that men like the Bishops of Birmingham, 
Southwark, and Stepney should have really worked them 
out in their own minds. ‘They have rather, we think, been 
carried away by the false analogy of the labour colony. 
That the labour colony system when applied to men. who 
are already paupers is a success, we gladly believe. The 
inmates of the colony are on the rates already. The 
country has actually charged itself with their support, and 
the only question it has to decide is what form this support 
shall take. We feel no doubt that work on a labour 
colony is far better than stone-breaking or oakum-picking. 
But to provide paupers with this work introduces no new 
principle of treatment. It simply substitutes one of two 
allied methods for another. Nor does it saddle the State 
with any burden which it has not already assumed. When 
men have once been admitted into the workhouse or granted 
outdoor relief they are on the ratepayers’ hands, and the 
ratepayers have a perfect right to choose the most 
economical, because the least pauperising, way of support- 
ing them. It is a different thing altogether to take men 
who are not on the ratepayers’ hands, and place them 
there without subjecting them to the restraints or dis- 
abilities which belong to the pauper status. 

It conveniently happens that there is a way out of the 
difficulty. The Unemployed Workmen Bill sets up an 
organisation which it charges with some useful functions in 
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the way partly of inquiry and partly of providing temporary 
employment. So far it is only an extension of Mr. Long’s 
plan of last winter, and in the absence of any better 
method of dealing with the want of employment, it is well 
that the organisation in question should be created in 
advance, and be given more extensive powers of dealing 
with such funds as it has to dispose of. If the clauses 
which go further than this are dropped, we shall have a 
measure which, though very humble, will at least not be 
mischievous. It may even help us to a knowledge 
of facts and results which will hereafter enable us to 
approach the question in a bolder mood. . But to pass 
the Bill as it stands would in the end only aggravate the 
evil it is meant to cure. We should be adding to the 
numbers of the unemployed, with the certain prospect of 
having eventually to repudiate the obligation we had 
undertaken .in regard to them. We cannot imagine a 
more apt instance of giving a man a serpent when he has 
asked for a fish. 


PARTY ORGANISATION. 
HE friends of Mr. Chamberlain are very anxious to 
relieve him of the charge of having destroyed the 
Unionist party,—the greatest, and while it was controlled 
by Lord Salisbury the soberest, instrument of power that 
the conservative feeling of the country has created since 
the death of Sir Robert Peel. They are worried, almost 
frightened, by the restiveness of the electors under his 
roposals; they see more clearly than they will acknow- 
edge that the “stream of tendency which makes for ” the 
acceptance of large proposals is flowing steadily against 
Fiscal Reform; they have no sufficient explanation to 
offer of the by-elections ; and they look round eagerly for 
any suggestion which may revive the fainting hearts of 
the Protectionists. They attribute defeat to anybody or 
anything rather than the disgust of the majority of electors 
at the idea of fresh taxes being laid on indispensable 
articles, including food, for the benefit of landlords, manu- 
facturers, ironmasters, mineowners, and all who think that 
if competition were restricted they could grow rich in 
and comfort. Now the “excitement” is all said to 
ig to the Education Act, and again to “wild mis- 
representations about Chinese labour,” then to dissatis- 
faction with the High Church clergy, and by and by to 
extravagant expenditure. Sometimes the excuse is im- 
patience with the peacefulness of the Government, which 
does not sink Russian men-of-war because their captains 
have injured British fishermen, or challenge William II. 
for defending what he thinks German interests; and anon 
it is all the fault of the inherent “ cussedness” of Radicals, 
who discuss, or delay, or even reject admirable proposals 
directly opposed to their convictions. At the moment, 
however, the two favourite apologies are “the swing of the 
pendulum,” and the “ defective organisation ” of the party 
which at present retains all legal power. Both propositions 
are deliciously vague, and both have the merit of seeming 
at first glance true. Nobody exactly knows what is meant 
by “the swing of the pendulum,” which in a clock is a 
very regular and strictly timed proceeding, whereas the 
shiftings of power in this country are neither strictly timed 
nor regular ; but still pendulums do swing, and as majorities 
do change there is held to be sufficient explanation in 
the misused simile, and old gentlemen in clubs quote it as 
almost self-evident wisdom. As to defective organisation, 
that is clear past discussion. The object of organisation 
is to ensure success, and as every fresh election results in 
a failure, the organisation is proved beyond argument to 
be defective. The Standard of Monday, in an article made 
impressive, not to say solemn, by its careful moderation, 
pointed to this as the great truth, hitherto from delicacy 
not revealed, hinted that the Central Committee had 
become a sort of War Office made powerless. by routine, 
and, taking a lesson from recent procedure, called for a 
“Consultative Commission,” or Committee of Defence, to 
wake it up into energy and wisdom. On every occasion of 
perplexity that Commission is to supply disinterested 
“observers” having local knowledge, who are to tell the 
central party Committee what is going wrong. 

Is there not a little childishness in all this, or at all 
events a little misconception of the influences which really 
govern the British democracy? Does our contemporary 
believe that the “machine,” as they call it in America, can 
really do what the Government—or the Opposition—on 





the hypothesis, have failed ’to do, that is, induce masses of 
dissatisfied electors to vote for them? How is it to do it, 


some success, toput down? That in a community governed 
by voters there must be some sort of “organisation ” we admit, 
The numbers of the electors are so unmanagéable that thera 
must be local party organisations to select or endorse candi: 
dates, to distribute literature, to watch the register, and 
generally, so far'as they can, to inform voters about the 
candidates who are seeking their support. We do not see how 
that is to be avoided without allowing that multiplication of 
candidates, self-chosen and self-interested, which more 
than any other practice embarrasses a iaultitude of men 
in sending up the man who best expresses their opinions; 
And as such organisations often want to ask guidance from 
the Government or the Opposition, there must, we suppose, 
be some sort of a Central Committee to act as a post-office 
between them and the ultimate authorities. But the 
more the powers of such bodies are restricted, the truer 
will be the election ; while to suppose that they can affect 
it, especially in a time when great issues are at stake, is 
simply to assert that democracy has neither instincts nor 
reflections of its own. As a matter of fact, proved -by 
thousands of elections in Great Britain and America, it 
has both, and both have a certain quality of dourness or 
immobility which is often the despair alike of candidates 
and agents. We question if even canvassing greatly 
affects the result of a contest, though no doubt the 
lingering idea, derived from older manners, that they 
have something to bestow makes the lower electors 
impatient of not being personally asked. The asking, 
however, does not secure the vote, nor, we fancy, does 
the speechifying, or the provision of carriages and motors, 
or the distribution of what is called “election litera- 
ture.” Demos makes up his opinion slowly, often, no 
doubt, on erroneous grounds, but firmly, and in ‘such 
silence that the ablest agent, after days of inquiry and 
calculation, is often so taken aback by the result as ever 
after to have some doubt of his own acumen. Some idea, 
of the strength of which he had no notion, has rooted itself 
in the popular mind, and all his subtle manceuvres, 
and the hints against frankness that he has given to the 
candidate, and his careful collection of .“ pledges” have 
gone for nothing, or in many cases have injured the side 
for which he is contending. The party has the best candi- 
date procurable, all its. meetings have been numerously 
attended, its candidate has been distinctly “popular” with 
his own side,—but somehow the result is disappointment, 
to be “explained,” no doubt, but stiil hardly to be endured. 
The machine has not worked, as in this country, where 
with many failings there exists among electors the capacity 
to form an opinion, it will very often not work. The 
remembrance of one definite speech by a political leader, 
made perhaps a year before the election, will bring 
hundreds to the poll when all the clevernesses of all the 
Committees will not bring ten. The Standard, in fact, 
makes precisely the same blunder as Mr. Balfour. It 
mistakes adroitness for statesmanship, ability to manage 
for ability to govern, the resourcefulness which eludes an 
attack for the capacity to inspire conviction. ‘The voters 
are not shaken from their standpoint in the least degree. 
After all, De Wets do not in the end win great battles, 
especially battles upon the democratic scale. The people, 
when once interested in large proposals, will find repre- 
sentatives to express their will, even if the wirepullers 
have grown a little old, and the “agents” a little perplexed 
by the spread of new opinions, and by that silent impulse 
of the electoral mind which, and not dodgery, is the cause 
of unexpected transfers of power. 








THE CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 
N Tuesday next, July 25th, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 

the Duke of Devonshire will open the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition at Letchworth, near Hitchin, on ground belonging 
to the Garden City Company. Our readers will, we feel 
sure, be grateful for one or two practical pieces of in- 
formation in regard to what is likely to prove an extremely 
interesting and useful experiment. We make no apology, 
then, for stating forthwith that Letchworth lies about thirty- 
three miles north of London, that trains from King’s Cross 





to Letchworth Station will land visitors at the Exhibition in 


except by showering money, a practice we are all trying, with. 
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an hour, and that full particulars as to the cottages them- 
selves—plans, designs, accessories, and so forth—will be 
found in the “Book of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition,” 
to be obtained either from the secretary of the Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, or from the publishers, 
the County Gentleman and Land and Water, Limited, 4 and 
5 Dean Street, Holborn. Possibly, however, the time which 
has elapsed since the idea of an Exhibition of Cheap Cottages 
first seemed likely to be realised, and the considerable 
modifications which have been made in the plans of those 
responsible for carrying out the idea, justify an attempt to 
review in these columns the history of what has proved from 
the beginning a most successful enterprise. 

The genesis of the Exhibition dates from the publication in 
the County Gentleman of October Ist, 1904, of an article 
entitled “In Search of a £150 Cottage.” In the course of 
that article, the writer pointed out that it cost somewhere 
about £250 to build a labourer’s cottage in the country ; 
that this price could only be paid by landlords who looked 
for no return from the money they invested in building; 
that, consequently, cottages were not being built in the 
country, and that, as a further consequence, it was impossible 
to keep the labourer on the land. Clearly, then, what had 
to be done was to find a cottage which could be built for a 
sum considerably less than £250. But though it was admitted 
that here and there in the country cottages could be built for 
£150, a sum at which it would be profitable for landlords to 
erect labourers’ dwellings, it was clear enough that in most 
parts of England this was at the moment impossible. The 
building by-laws in rural districts prevented it. They made 
it illegal to build except in brick or stone,—that is, in the 
most expensive style of building known. The first thing 
to do, then, was to get the building by-laws which made 
cheap building impossible reformed out of existence, and as a 
practical step in that direction it was proposed to hold an 
Exhibition of cottages built by cheap methods and of cheap 
materials. If people could see with their own eyes what could 
be done in the way of building cheaply and well, public opinion 
would soon sweep out of existence the coercive by-laws by 
which public or private enterprise was bound and hampered. 
The thing to do was to show the public what it was forbidden 
by its own laws to have, and the absurdity of the self- 
imposed restrictions would be exposed once and for all. 

But the idea of an Exhibition had not in those days taken 
practical shape. It was thought at first that such an 
Exhibition might be held in or near London, possibly at the 
Agricultural Hall or Park Royal; and in any case, all that 
it was hoped might be done was to hold a temporary show of 
methods of cheap building. It was here that the Garden 
City Company came forward with an offer which, from the 
moment it was made and accepted, assured the success of the 
project. Why should such an Exhibition of Cheap Cottages 
be a temporary affair at all? Why not make it permanent ? 
All that was wanted to make it permanent was land, and 
land was at the promoters’ disposal at Letchworth,—practi- 
cally as much land as was wanted. Building on the 
land belonging to the Garden City was not subject to 
unduly stringent by-laws; all that would have to be done 
would be to build the cottages, which would remain available 
as permanent dwelling-houses. Needless to say, the Garden 
City’s offer was gladly accepted, and the idea of the Uheap 
Cottages Exhibition took practical shape in a few hours. 
An Organising Committee was appointed; subscriptions were 
invited, the County Gentleman offering a special prize of 
£100 for the best cottage, to cost not more than £150; the 
Duke of Devonshire and other public men took the warmest 
and most practical interest in the project; and the long list 
of patrons, representative of every class to whom the problem 
of rural depopulation appeals, showed how wide was the 
importance attached to the practical side of the scheme. 

The management of the Exhibition, then, passed into the 
hands of an Organising Committee, and to the details of the 
very large amount of work which the Committee found they 
had undertaken no reference need be made here. The general 
result, however, is plain enough to see. It stands a record of 
ten months of thought and a few weeks of building, a model 
village on an English common, green with noble elms, breezy 
with clean wind under a summer sun, thirty miles away from 
the dreary rows of tenements crowded round the great city 
for which so many country-born men and women have left 








their village homes. But it is much more than another 
village set down in pure country, added to the thousands of 
villages that already dot the counties of England. It is like 
no other village in the world. If in the deep weald of Sussex, 
or in the heart of Dorsetshire, or among high-hedged lanes.in 
Gloucestershire or Somersetshire or Kent, you may still find 
villages which bring joy to the traveller's eye because they 
are old, and peaceful, and English; if you feel that down that 
quiet road, past that little inn, the Flaming Tinman might 
even now come striding, or that out of one of these tranquil 
lattice-windows Tess Durbeyfield might have watched the 
haymakers ride to work; if in these old villages it is the age 
and permanence of it all which attracts,—here at Letchworth 
is something which is attractive because it is absolutely 
different and absolutely new. It is not so much a model 
village as a village of model cottages; and not only cottages 
which are models in the sense of being airy, sanitary, and 
fitted with modern appliances, but models also in the sense 
of being examples, to be seen and handled, of what can be 
built in this or that material to cost this or that sum of 
money. Here, above all, the by-laws, although they rightly 
insist on proper sanitation, do nothing to strangle invention, 
or to choke enterprise in discovering new methods and new 
materials; so that it is possible, instead of merely reading 
about what can be done in framing cheap walls and founda- 
tions and partitions, actually to walk in and out of cottages 
made of iron and wood, cement, expanded metal, concrete, 
artificial stone, steel and plaster, and all the hundred- 
and-one combinations and variations of material hitherto 
forbidden in. the great majority of rural districts. “A 
hundred-and-one variations,’—it is hardly an exaggeration, 
for standing in the Exhibition grounds at Letchworth 
are actually a hundred cottages, fifty of them finished already, 
fifty more being rapidly pushed towards completion. And 
all that the prospective cottage-builder has to do is, catalogue 
in hand, to walk on that airy common, choose his own style 
of cottage, and ask for one like it; the catalogue tells him 
the | rice, it gives specifications in full, and mentions the time 
within which the cottage can be completed. It is as easy for 
the man who wants a cottage to see what kind of cottages are 
to be had, and to select the one he likes best, as it is to walk 
into a furniture-dealer’s and to order an armchair. If, 
finally, the would-be cottage-buyer discovers that local re- 
strictions forbid him to erect, which comes to the same as 
forbidding him to buy, the cottage he chooses, that is a 
state of affairs which, now that the Exhibition is actually a 
thing in being, is not likely to last for long. The Exhibition, 
it may surely be hoped, will kill the by-laws in the best way 
possible,—with good humour, but with certainty. 

A word in conclusion. If any one supposes that a cheap 
cottage must necessarily be ugly, let him go down to Letch- 
worth and find out his mistake. Since some of the foremost 
British architects are showing work of their own at the 
Exhibition, it is almost superfluous to say that the best of 
the work is as good as it can be. But what will possibly 
surprise many is the high average maintained in the design 
of the cottages: in the homeliness and charm of the lines of 
roofs, and windows, and gables, and chimneys, and doors. 
Here, if anywhere, is a village not simply of so many 
houses, but of so many homes. And the visitor, leaving 
behind him that homely village deep in the Hertfordshire 
summer, sees in his mind’s eye other villages springing up by 
other English commons and roads; each cottage with its 
strip of garden, bright with hollyhocks and green with 
simple fruits; the cottage kitchens brightened by men 
and women with children to send into the fields after 
their fathers. In that picture he sees, or thinks he sees, 
the solution of one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of the problems affecting the health and the population 
of the essentially agricultural people to whom he belongs. 
The short way with physical deterioration is to live in the 
country ; but you cannot live in the country without a house 
to live in. 





POETRY, PROSE, AND MUSIC. 
OTHING is more strange than the divergence in the 
faculty of literary appreciation that exists in people 
of equal culture and intellectual power. One person can 
feel profound enjoyment of great poetry, but can barely 
tolerate the stately prose of Hooker, Milton, or Burke. 
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Another can read Milton’s prose without finding pleasure 
in his poetry. And the lover of both stately prose and 
majestic poetry is sometimes absolutely deaf to the mighty 
harmonies of Beethoven. Yet, in a way, both the greatest 
prose, the greatest poetry, and the greatest music are but 
different expressions, in essentially musical form, of high 
moods of the human soul. We say “musical form,” for no 
great piece of prose, any more than a great piece of poetry, 
was ever destitute of the kind of charm which music brings, 
“the concord of sweet sounds.” Think, for instance, of that 
magnificent passage at the close of the “ Republic” where Plato, 
with an intuitive apprehension of the decay of Greek civilisa- 
tion, nevertheless urges that his hearers should live in the 
spirit of that unseen commonwealth “ whose pattern is laid 
up in heaven.” Or call to mind that equally noble passage 
of Milton in which the poet tells us that he came to see that 
he who would be a great poet must first make a poem of his 
life. In either case, both form, feeling, and informing genius 
combine to produce upon us the effect which is produced by a 
great poem. Shelley in his splendid “ Defence of Poetry” 
becomes peetical in tone and almost inform. He is at times 
almost rhythmic, his cadences rise and fall on the ear; we 
feel carried out of the world of prose into the “ampler ether, 
the diviner air,” of poetry. 

We imagine that the lover of poetry is especially attracted 
by form. Poetry arose in Greece, the land of form, and in 


the main the ancient forms of dramatic, epic, and lyric poetry 


have dominated the makers of poetry ever since. No one can 
love poetry, it goes without saying, unless he has a sense of 
what Arnold called “high seriousness,” unless he is capable 
of a heightened mood and a sustained flight of the imagina- 
tion. In the second place, no one can enjoy poetry without a 
sense of the mysterious power of word combination to express 
a picture. Take these great lines of Milton :— 
“ Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 

In sceptred pall come sweeping by; 

Presenting Thebes and Pelops’ line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine.” 
To the true lover of poetry these lines are grand and 
solemnising, charged witk wonder, with awful majesty, 
instinct with human tate But one may have high serious- 
ness and a sense of mere word power without a love of 
poetry, for prose literature can furnish both. But what 
prose literature cannot furnish is that perfect form, as of 
a Greek temple, which is embodied in poetry. We take it 
that the moral feeling, the human emotion of a prose writer, 
may be as powerful and as true as that of a poet; as 
witness scores of noble passages in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 
Goethe has touched as profoundly some of the deepest chords 
of humanity in his prose writings as in Faust. But there 
is one element lacking, that perfect form which exactly 
corresponds to the mood of the reader. 

“In la sua volontade e nostra pace.” 
How many eloquent sermons or prose treatises might be read 
without conveying to us that perfect impression of peace in 
God which this one line of Dante, with its perfect metre, 
yields! Arnold’s fumous definition of poetry as a “ criticism 
of life” will never do. Butler’s sermons are a criticism of 
life, and in some respects a very excellent criticism; but 
Arnold himself, in a fine sonnet, tells us with truth that they 
“yend in a thousand shreds this life of ours.” No; if poetry 
is a criticism of life, it is passionate, rhythmical, subtly 
shaped in such a form that it could not have been expressed 
otherwise. Ina word, inevitable form is the peculiar note of 
poetry. Prose may contain beauty and grandeur, but it has 
not this supreme quality of form. 

To the present writer the divorce of love of poetry from 
love of music is strange, but it certainly is a fact. Indeed, 
we are not sure that it is not a fairly widespread phenome- 
non among poets and musicians, If we think over the 
list of English poets, we shall find some who were all but in- 
sensible to music, and only a few who had a distinct musical 
capacity. Among the latter Milton and Browning are con- 
spicuous, each an accomplished musician. Shakespeare seems 
to have loved the English song-music of his day, which was 
pretty in its way, but with no relation to the great music 
of our time. Dryden in his “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” 
conveys the sense of several forms of musical expression, 
and Handel found it the vehicle of a fine composition. But 
Byron gives us no sense of a love of music, nor does 





Wordsworth, while, strange to say, the author of “Kubla 

Khan,” most perfectly rhythmical of all compositions, 

had quite a deaf ear for music. Neither Arnold nor 

Tennyson had any musical capacity, or more than an 

average love of music. Of the great modern musicians, 

Wagner stands out almost alone as a great lover of 

poetry, though both Schubert and Beethoven created musig 

for Goethe's songs. Grieg has, in a striking piece of music 

written after hearing Macbeth, hinted at a subtle union of 

poetry and music. But, for the most part, it remains true 

that poetry and music have each their own world, and that 

one may be devoted to either without being impressed by 

both. How is this fact to be explained? While poetry 

grows, as we have said, out of a powerful sense of form, and 

is therefore pure art, music has a strong affinity to science, 

hence, perhaps, its striking development in a scientific age, 

The full appreciation of music involves some mathematical 

perception ; not, it may be, an actual capacity for the solution 

of mathematical problems, but a kind of pure mathematical 

genius. In contrapuntal work the musician builds up a 

certain mathematical form, and an appreciation of that 

form seems involved in any complete devotion to music, 

We do not deny that a ballad or a simple march may appeal 

to many minds not so constituted, just as a simple poem 

of human life may appeal to one to whom the choruses 

of Aeschylus or the luscious beauty of Keats would be 

almost unintelligible. But the higher forms of music and 

the higher forms of poetry are still for the few, and the former 

by no means necessarily appeal to lovers of the latter. There 
is another reason. While the general subject of a great poem 
“lives along the line,” pervading every part and needing 
every part for its due expression, the general subject of 
a great piece of music is quite independent of many portions, 

Thus Beethoven’s “Heroic Symphony” in its general 
structural grandeur expresses a musical concept of a hero; 
but if we were to examine it in detail, expecting to find 
this expression in every bar of the music, we should certainly 
look in vain. The free genius of the composer soars aloft to 
worlds not visited by the sun; he varies his note, he does 
with us what he will, he carries us beyond the bounds 
of time and space; if the earthly hero remains, he is trans. 
figured, glorified, lost in the grand harmony. But when 
the poet comes to treat of the hero, as in Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior,” the figure is distinct, and every line 
displays the heroic form and temper which the poet 
wishes to bring before us. It may be that our growing sense 
of the infinite depths of space and time, our growing concep. 
tion of vastness, in which form is not, in which the bounded 
limits that gave their peculiar expression to the ancient poetry 
of Greece have ceased to exist, requires of itself a new mode 
of interpretation, and that such a mode will be found in 
music. The attempts of writers like Whitman to unshackle 
themselves in order to express a sense of infinity which has 
never before found expression in literature is prophetic,—but 
is it prophetic of a new poetry? Is poetry capable of that 
kind of treatment? We may perhaps, with becoming caution, 
doubt it. But we cannot doubt that the emotion of which it 
is the vehicle needs some artistic outlet, and that outlet may 
be music, the one art whose future seems well secured. If 
the prevalence of the scientific spirit makes against great 
poetic literature (as we can scarcely doubt that it does), we 
may partly console ourselves by the prospect that it may, 
and will, call for music as an expression of its imaginative 
intellect and its spiritual needs. 





THE “SUBMERGED TENTH” IN RIVERS. 
HE little tributary of the Uxbridge Colne, on which is 
the fishery where the young salmon are bred for the 
Thames, runs under the main streets of a pretty Buckingham- 
shire village. There on any hot day about Midsummer may 
be seen a very cheerful sight. The small village children, 
girls as well as boys, are paddling by the dozen in the stream, 
They wear no stockings, but keep on their boots, usually very 
old ones which they have saved for the purpose. All of them 
are paddling with a purpose, moving aside the stones in the 
bed of the stream or groping under the banks. On the side 
they have placed pots and pans half full of water, and every 
now and then a triumphant shout is heard, and the happy 
boy or girl holds up a capture. Generally it is a crayfish, 
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which may be quite a big one, four inches long at least, but 
is often not more than an inch long. Besides the crayfish, 
they catch small wriggling eels, or stone loaches, or 
millers’ thumbs, or gudgeon, or minnows. Whatever the prize 
may be, it is consigned to the water-pot. In the evening the 
whole mixed catch—crayfish, minnows, gudgeon, loaches, and 
eels—are put into a frying-pan and fried for tea. They paddle 
in all non-school hours during the week, and on Saturdays 
all day, with an interval for dinner; and their mothers say 
that as this has gone on for as long as human memories can 
recall, it is quite impossible to cure them of the wading habit, 
and they expect that the next generation will be web-footed. 
The unconsidered smaller kinds of fish in our ponds 


"aad running streams, the “submerged tenth” of the 


river population, are a very interesting community to 
watch and to make acquaintance with, even if not for 
the purposes of the frying-pan. They have their own 
peculiar habits and habitats, and to the fishery-owner, for 
example, they are somewhat important. Mr. Gilbey, writing 
of the Durham fishery, complained that the stream seemed 
to produce the most gigantic loaches, millers’ thumbs, and 
minnows ever seen, for the express purpose of devouring 
trout fry. The little millers’ thumbs, otherwise builheads, 
and often called “ pogges” (two syllables), are among the 
most interesting fish in our rivers. They are natural 
grotesques, like the gurnard, and belong to a particularly 
voracious race, one of which is often seen in Japanese 
paintings, while another, the sea pogge, lies at the mouths 
of salmon rivers, and more especially of the Tweed, and 
swallows salmon smolts wholesale as they enter the sea. The 
miller’s thumb has a prodigally large head and mouth, high 
fins above and below like those of a perch, frills of fins on 
either side of where its neck ought to be, and another large 
spiky fin under its throat. Its mouth is enormous for its 
size, which is generally not much above three inches, though 
it sometimes reaches five or six. It is so armed with spikes 
as to be fairly safe from the attacks of birds, even of the 
dabchick, which has often been found choked byva bullhead 
in its throat. When caught, its first act is to expand all its 
fin-rays as if by an automatic lever. 

Among the small fry of the river it is a little dragon. It 
hides under stones, whence it darts out on tiny fishes, insects, 
worms, and larvae. But it often cruises off into clear 
shallow water, where it makes itself invisible by a means used 
also by small flat-fish. Ifa bullhead is put in a clean basin 
with water containing ever so little mud suspended, in the 
course of a very short time the bullhead will have arrested 
every particle of the mud either on its back and head and 
fins, or on the bottom of the basin just around it. It seems 
able to attract the mud as a magnet attracts steel filings. 
Like the stickleback, this ugly little monster is a highly 
domestic character in the pairing time, though during the 
rest of the year it lives quite alone. The male finds a nice 
place between two stones, or in a hole in the gravel, and guards 
it by seizing the heads of all other bullheads which look as 
if they would like it, The female enters and lays her eggs, 
like miniature frog spawn, and then retires. The male mounts 
guard for some weeks, until the young ones venture out of 
the nest. In Germany, where fish food has always been 
valued, bullheads are eaten, There is no reason why they 
should be less palatable than gudgeon. 

Stone loaches, soft, smooth, delicate fish, the very opposites 
of the aggressive-looking bullheads, are really excellent when 
they are large. John Ridd’s dish of loaches which he took 
to Lorna Doone will be remembered by all readers of that 
delightful book. In nearly every part of Central and Western 
Europe the boys imitate John Ridd, and spear loaches with 
a steel fork. In Bohemia they are kept in fish-ponds and 
fed for the table. Loaches are among the provoking contra- 
dictions furnished by Nature. The common loach is seldom 
more than four inches long. Yet it is quite the best in flavour 
of all our river fishes except the salmonidae, the eel, and the 
perch. There is a Continental loach, called the pond loach, 
which often exceeds a foot in length, but is quite uneatable 
owing to its mud-devouring habits. 

Much has been written of the battles of the sticklebacks, 
and of their nest-making habit, the male being always 
the house-builder. But it is not generally known that they 
are far more common than any of the small fishes of our 
rivers. Sometimes the stickleback shoals appear in astonish- 








ing numbers. Perhaps they were formerly more plentiful 
even than now. Pennant, who was particularly well informed 
about the natural history of the Lincolnshire fen country in 
his time, from wild geese to little fishes, says that every 
seven or eight years immense shoals appeared in the Welland 
and came up the river. They were evidently partly migratory, 
like whitebait. The fishermen caught them to manure the 
land, and even boiled them down for oil. For some time a 
man earned four shillings a day by selling these fish at a 
halfpenny a bushel. 

Polwhele in his “ History of Cornwall” declares that the 
ancient Britons never ate river fish and gave them no names. 
Consequently the Romans, who were very fond of fish, gave 
them all Latin names, and the smallest edible fish was called 
minimus, whence our “minnow.” He is not right in thinking 
that the old inhabitants did not eat fish, for the “kiddle,” a 
kind of fish-trap built along the sides of estuaries, is a pre- 
historic device which the Romans would scarcely have 
introduced. But it is very possible that they only ate a 
few kinds of fresh-water fishes, of which the minnow would 
not be one, though it is eaten in North Germany; 
and Professor Seeley, supporting Frank Buckland’s opinion 
that when fried they are “very good,’ mentions that 
at a dinner given by William of Wykebam to Richard II. 
and his Queen in 1394 seven gallons of minnows were 
served, among other fish. Though supposed to be very 
common, minnows have a provoking habit of being absent 
when “ wanted,”—z.c., for bait. The fine fat large minnow is 
far less frequently found than is supposed, most of the so- 
called minnows being sticklebacks. The finest shoals of 
minnows the writer has ever seen were in the Colne below 
West Drayton, and the largest individual fish, “monsters” 
quite four and a half inches long, were caught on a hook when 
worm-fishing for trout or eels in a tiny Cornwall stream 
within twenty yards of the beach. The minnows not only 
seized the worm greedily, but fought and jumped when 
hooked. Minnows are extremely shy little fish. On the 
other hand, gudgeon, the only members of the smaller races 
of fish in our rivers which are generally prized as food, are 
extremely bold. They assemble in shoals, keeping close to the 
bottom, in most ef the shallows of the Thames, and love to 
hang round bridges and landing stages, where they live on 
terms of guarded familiarity with all and sundry. The shoals 
of gudgeon live strictly in “sizes.” Four-inch gudgeon do 
not associate with three-inch gudgeon, three-ineh gudgeon 
despise two-inch, and two-inch keep aloof from mere fry. 
They are bold in inverse ratio to size, the smallest cruising 
about close inshore, while the others keep further out. Like 
rooks, they “follow the plough,” gathering at once where 
clouds of mud show that the bottom is disturbed. Gudgeon- 
fishers always carry a long rake with which to disturb the 
river-bottom. 

When a pond in Essex was emptied recently some excite- 
ment was caused by the discovery that in it were “long worms 
which spat”! This vicious and impolite conduct led to their 
being killed, without further identification. Some few fishes 
usually eject the food which is between their inner or throat 
teeth when taken out of the water, and in appearance the 
lamprey, which has no jaws, but only a round sucking mouth 
placed obliquely at the end of its body, looks very like a 
worm, Another lamprey, called the “mud lamprey,” is 
much smaller, scarcely so thick as a pencil, and still more 
wornlike, for it goes through a larval form which has no 
visible eye. It burrows in the mud like an earthworm, and 
does not develop into a lamprey until after some years. 
Formerly it was considered to be a distinct species. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMAN POLITICS. 


[To tHe Epitor or Tag “SPECTATOR, 
Srr,—The leader-writers of the German Press have been 
spending the scorching days of the last few weeks in an 
excited discussion of the question, “What is Germany’s 
Mission in Europe?” Under various headings and in various 
forms they have all been debating the same question, and it 
is unfortunate that the answers are irreconcilable. Only one 
fact stands out quite clearly in all the papers, and indeed in 
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all opinions, privately or publicly expressed. The German 
people demands something practical. 


The recent triumph, so called and so considered, of Prince 
Biilow has removed to some extent the nervous excitement which 
produced the harvest of indignant letters on the subject of 
German isolation, and the German people (or the soi-disant 
representatives thereof) begins once more to pride itself:on its 
strength, and immediately to demand a practical exhibition 
of it. It is always so in this country. An overdose of meta- 
physics results in a reaction requiring tangible results; 
imponderabilia cease to satisfy; the quest of prestige is brought 
for the nonce to a successful conclusion, and Germany begins 
to look less for honour than for an honorarium. An historical 
instance of this is the arrangement of the matricular contribu- 
tions. It was all very well for a time to talk of the increased 
influence and prestige resulting from the concentration of 
strength in the new Empire; but the individual States demanded 
a practical illustration of the benefits to accrue to themselves 
in return for the pecuniary “ sacrifices ” they made in support 
of the Imperial principle. Therefore as long as the French 
milliards lasted the contributions of the individual States 
were returned to them by the Empire, with an added bonus 
so that the investment could be shown to be financially profitable. 
But the milliards are exhausted, and the Imperial Budget shows 
year by year a larger deficit. To meet that deficit it must either 
demand increased contributions or else borrow; and Imperial 
borrowings are practically unguaranteed, because the revenue 
from Imperial taxes and receipts is already insufficient to meet 
current expenditure. It becomes necessary for the Empire to 
find some practical, even tangible, proof of the benefits accruing 
to the States in return for the ever-increasing demands on their 
pockets. Something is done in the way of pictures: the Emperor 
is portrayed descending an Imperial staircase and girt in Imperial 
armour; there are processions, and festivals, and speeches. But 
the speeches, and the pictures, and the pomp and majesty are 
beginning to lack something of their efficacy. The German people 
would like a cheque on account, and therefore the German Press 
is engaged in.the search not for prestige, but for a “ mission ” ; 
in other words, the ship is regarded as seaworthy, and it is high 
time that she should set sail. 

The principal suggestion seems to be that Germany’s mission 
lies in the Near East. It is not regarded as at all probable that 
Russia will or can seriously interfere, and it is supposed that 
England dare not. “ England,” says the Chauvinist Tdgliche 
Rundschau, “is anxious about her existence in Europe, and 
‘this anxiety is a compliment to the strength of Germany.” 
The writer points out that the time has come for Germany 
and Austria together to set about the propagation of Teuton 
civilisation in Eastern Europe. “France,” ho observes, 
“has sought and found her mission in the South, England 
has her mission overseas, but here [in the Near East] 
lies the true German interest. Nowhere in the world has 
Germany greater tasks than in Eastern Europe.” Now the 
same writer suggests that since Germany is utterly unable, 
even if she were willing, to undertake England’s mission over- 
seas, there can be no reason why “ petty” jealousies and dis- 
agreements should not vanish as between the two great nations. 
In other words, the friendship of Germany may be bought by 
acquiescence in her schemes for aggrandisement in the Balkans 
and Asia Minor. Even so with France. There is much more 
than a suggestion that Germany will pursue a policy of non- 
‘interference with French projects regarding the Mediterrancan 
littoral if France will resign to Germany now and for ever her 
pretensions to influence in the Hast. Austria has nothing to lose, 
but everything to gain, by “joining” Germany in her Eastern 
mission: And thus, Russia excluded, there is no European Power 
which might not come to terms with Germany by surrendering to 
.the Empire its interests in the Levant. 

Put in plain terms, the meaning is that a free hand to profit by 
the supposed impotence of Russia and Turkey is to be the 
practical asset obtained as a result of the diplomatic victory over 
France. No German is really fool enough to suppose that a war 
with France and England together is desirable for his country. 
It is an open secret that Prince Biilow has admitted as much 
‘in the French negotiations, but he has pointed out that in the 
event of such a war the assistance of the English Fleet would not 
save France. Granted that the German Fleet were annihilated 
(and Germany is perfectly convinced that it would be), still, 
German armies would march on Paris; and Frenchmen were 
ready, perhaps too ready, to believe that their own Army would 
collapse like a house of cards. Well, then, the German troops 
would not be withdrawn nor peace made with France until 
England and her Navy had also surrendered. So the statesmen 
in Paris were presented with the alarming picture of France 
overrun by German troops until they could persuade the victorious 
squadrons of England to surrender in the full tide of success. 
German diplomats frightened France with a picture, and they 
will now present the bill. 
question of the Near East and Asia Minor will follow tho 
Moroccan question. 

There remains still unsolved the problem of Russia. It is 
certain, and in Berlin acknowledged to be certain, that either the 
restoration of autocracy in Russia or the triumph of Liberalism 
will be followed by an anti-German campaign. Russia knows well 
enough that, as usual, Germany is making out a bill, and in this 
bill it is exceedingly probable that Asia Minor will figure largely. 
Competent observers in Berlin now, as in Russia itself long ago, 
are by no means convinced that a Slav renaissance will take so 


many years as the general public supposes. In the diplomatic 


It is at least probable that the' 





world it has been noted that the voice. of Russia. has been raised 
with steadily increasing effect ever since there seemed to be a 
prospect of peace. Should Liberalism succeed oligarchy, all the 
Slav elements would be' attracted as by a magnet, and the con- 
sensus of Poles, Czechs, Great and Little Russians (and, I 
suspect, Magyars) would present a series of difficulties with 
which Teutonism might be unable to cope. On the other hand, 
something less than of yore is seen in the semi-official Pregg 
concerning the identical interests of Czardom and the Kaiser. 
reich. On the table before me lies a curious little brochure 
by Wilhelm von Tiling, entitled “Russisches Zarentum und 
Deutsches Kaisertum,” an able effort to show that neither in 
its inception nor in its development has German Imperialism 
anything in common with Russian autocracy. That view 
presents a curious contrast to Bismarck’s open acknowledgment 
that his “road to St. Petersburg” was metalled with the identical 
political interests as well as the personal attachment of Kaiser and 
Czar. There is very good reason to believe that the brochure 
represents an existing estrangement, both political and personal, 
It has been so frequently urged in the Spectator that the 
disastrous campaign in the Far East will not, as a matter of 
fact, completely extinguish Russian influence in Europe, that 
this point need be no further emphasised. It is, however, 
important to realise that the influence of Russia now and in the 
near future is by no means disregarded in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
and it is worth noting that disinterested German bankers do not 
encourage their clients to sell Russian stock. Amongst the chief 
objects of German diplomacy in the near future will be the 
effecting of some kind of coalition destined to tie the hands of 
Western Powers, when Russia turns angrily on Germany and 
demands a statement of her intentions with regard to Asia 
Minor. Careful readers of the Russian Press need not to be told 
that the Russian Government and people are more and more 
inspired with distrust and dislike of Germany, the tertius 
gaudens; and it ought not to be difficult for England, France, 
and Russia to base a harmonious agreement on that unison of 
mistrust. , 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Continental observers 
detect, or believe they detect, a growing reluctance on the 
part of the English public to find themselves mixed up in 
European rivalries. Doubtless, as Bismarck observed, the true 
policy of England did once lie in a large degree of separatism ; 
but the hand of England was long since put to the unwieldy 
plough of Continental politics, and to turn back now can but 
involve an upset. It is because for good or ill the English people 
is bound by its own past enthusiasms, and because English 
diplomacy is bound by its own past history, that the sanest 
Englishmen abroad look earnestly for a revival of public 
interest in politics owtre-mer, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Berlin. 


CuarLes Tower, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE VOLUNTEER DEBATE. 
{To tur Eviror or THE “SpEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your services to the Volunteer Force can never be 
forgotten. But I venture to point out that the objection of 
your leading article on the Volunteer debate of July 13th, 
that no pledge was obtained that Mr. Arnold-Forster would 
not, while the House was prorogued, sanction any measure 
which would have the practical result of reducing the 
Volunteer Force, is met by his explicit declaration (Times, 
July 14th, p. 7, col. 3):—“I can assure my hon. friend the 
Member for Sheffield, who is naturally anxious about this 
matter, that there is not the slightest intention of reducing 
the Volunteer Force during the Recess in any way except by 
the application of the ordinary regulations.” Any departure 
from this undertaking will of course be met by an amendment 
to the Address, which would certainly defeat the Govern- 
ment of which its author was a member. I cannot forbear 
from adding that the valuable information obtained by 
“Volunteer Field Officer,” and summarised in your issues of 
April 8th and 15th, concerning the Volunteers in the 
South African War, with the details concerning the 
fitness of the Volunteers for the field collated by 
“R. J.C.” in the number of May 13th, were absolutely new 
to the War Office; indéed, so new that even now it cannot 
grasp the information. Last month I asked for a Parlia- 
mentary Return of “the number of units which volunteered 
as’ units for service outside the United Kingdom, or for 
permanent embodiment in the United Kingdom, at any time 
between October, 1899, and June, 1902, but whose services 
were not accepted.” The answer came,—“ No record.” Albeit 
I hold letters of thanks for such offers. Further, I asked for 
“the number of individual officers and men in each unit who 
volunteered for South Africa.” Again the answer,—‘“ No 
record.” Nor could the figures be given of the Volunteers 
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who enlisted in the Regular Army, Militia, or Colonial 
Irregulars to go to the war. But the answer to the last 
question capped all the others. I asked for “the number of 
officers and men, if any, in the Volunteer Force, who, having 
been called upon to serve in South Africa, refused to do so.” 
This was the reply: “Can only be conjectured from the 
difference between the numbers called for and those who 
actually embarked for South Africa.” Of course, I pointed 
out that recruits having been called for for the Army during 
the war, Mr. Arnold-Forster and all not responding “ refused 
to do so.”—I am, Sir, Xc., C. E. Howarp VINCENT. 


House of Commons. 





PARTY ORGANISATION. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “Srecraror.”] 

Sin,—In the Standard of July 19th there appears a vigorous 
reply from a “ Carlisle Conservative” to the article on the 
above subject in the Standard of July 17th. “Carlisle 
Conservative ” repudiates with some force the accusation that 
recent Unionist defeats have been caused by the apathy of 
the local organisation. He contends that in Carlisle there 
were “four” good and sufficient reasons for the Liberal 
victory, which he states to be:—(1) Mr. Chance’s great local 
popularity ; (2) his very moderate views; (3) the unpopularity 
of the present Government; (4) the gross Radical misrepre- 
sentations of the policy of Fiscal Reform. As regards the 
first three, in all probability they to some extent: influenced 
the election; but as to the fourth, I think if he substituted 
the following he would be nearer the mark:—“The gross 
mystification of the policy of Tariff Reform and of the policy 
of its advocates.” Unionist candidates have constantly given 
the electors good cause for doubting the soundness and 
sincerity of their policy or the strength of their convictions, 
for as so often happens, when they commence their canvass 
they are thoroughgoing “Chamberlainites,” but as the 
probable result of the election grows more and more doubtful 
their hearts fail them, and instead of being “ honest whole- 
hoggers,” they are simply “ Balfourian Retaliators” opposed 
to “food taxation” and any “ form of Protection” which could 
increase the cost of living to the poor man. I can conceive no 
better proof of the hollowness of the whole policy. But what 
adds to the humour of it is that when a Unionist does win, 
even with a greatly reduced majority, he is claimed as a 
“whole-hogger,” whatever he may have said about food taxa- 
tion; and when he loses he is condemned as a poor weak- 
kneed Balfourite with a milk-and-water policy which ruined 
his chances !—I am, Sir, &c., I. G. Fox. 





EDITORS AND REVIEWS. 
{To THE EpIroR oF THE “SpECTATOR,."] 
Srr,—I have had twenty years of what is termed “control” 
in journalism, and I read Punch’s statement as to my uncle's 
—had I not better say P—* Recollections” by Mr. Moy Thomas, 
for not many who knew the late Sir Jobn Robinson can accept 
this book as adequately setting forth his “life.” I write to 
suggest that some journalists acquainted with the law of libe] 
will find it difficult to accept the Spectator’s view of the effect 
of this verdict on reviewing. We remember that juries see 
what few outsiders see, the parties present in the witness-box. 
They have a knack of judging motive, as others outside Law 
Courts have to judge it: they use their eyes, and they test the 
tones of the human voice. I suggest also that Mr. Lucy 
could have said all he had a right to say, all he could rightly 
wish to say, of this work much more adroitly than he did 
in Punch,—for he is a master of adroit writing. Few of those 
who control the publication of reviews will be persuaded that 
it is more unsafe now than it always has been to say candidly 
and directly what has to be said, at times, of some books. 
But have not critics, like reformers who really wish to reform, 
not only to wish to do the right thing, but actually to do it in 
the right way P—I am, Sir, &c., J. J. Ropinson. 
Elvet, Barnham, Bognor. 


[To Tne Evtror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—A juryman in the recent action against Punch might 
reasonably complain of the article under this heading in your 
issue of last Saturday. For while admitting that Mr. Lucy's 
review was “highly unfavourable” to Mr. Moy Thomas, the 


“a candid expression of opinion” by a reviewer will entail on 
the proprietors of the paper ia which such expression appears 
the risk of “heavy damages.” The writer ignores entirely 
the fact that the Punch review stood markedly in contrast 
with Punch notices generally in its manifest bias and spleen, 
No one who read it at the time could fail to see the motive 
which prompted it, or equally that it was not cricket. “The 
ball should be bowled—not jerked or thrown.” No reviewer 
who made his “review” a channel for conveying his own 
personal grudge against an author ought to be sheltered by 
general principles applicable only to cases of fair play, and to 
talk of a “conspiracy of silence” as the only alternative to 
such an attack as that indulged in by “Toby, M.P.,” is really 
nonsense.—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. Curran. 
Fulwood Club, Victoria Road, near Preston. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The matter you discuss in your comments on the 
verdict in “Thomas v. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.” is so 
important to newspaper proprietors and pressmen that 
perhaps you will spare me space to suggest that you may 
have misread the feeling that induced the verdict.. Can you 
imagine a Middlesex jury fining the Spectator £300 and the 
costs of a three days’ trial because one of its reviewers com- 
plained with reason that an author had “mangled” his 
materials, and treated his subject in a “banal” and “ pre- 
sumptuous” way? I submit, Sir, that the jury in the case 
under discussion considered Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. as 
nominal defendants only, assumed that the burden of their 
verdict would fall upon the reviewer, and found that Mr. 
Lucy had been moved by “ malice.” With a jury malice is 
the unforgiveable sin, and Mr. Lucy made it difficult for the 
jury to acquit him of it. He told them that in writing the 
criticism he was moved by the desire to give “« struggling 
journalist” (this struggling journalist being a colleague of 
twenty years’ standing) a “lift up,” and though under Mr. 
Birrell’s gentle pressure the phrase was withdrawn, it is not 
likely that it was forgotten by the jury, who were also told 
by Mr. Lucy that Mr. Thomas did not move in his “sphere,” 
whatever that may be. The Judge observed that if Macaulay’s 
review of Croker’s Johnson had appeared in these days, a jury 
would have given heavy damages for libel. Possibly, for here 
again they might have found malice. Where no personal ill- 
feeling is found, or attributed, juries do not object to the 
tomahawk. I do not recall a case in which a jury has given 
substantial damages against a reviewer simply because he 
scarified, where they acquitted of “ malice.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE WEDLAKE. 
Royston, St. Margaret-at-Cliffe. 


[We publish our correspondents’ protests, as they are 
against our own view, but we remain unconverted. The 
evidences of malice adduced seem to us quite inadequate. 
Nothing is easier than to allege malice when a criticism is 
unfavourable. We all of us, whether in politics, art, or 
literature, are inclined to think that an unfavourable 
judgment is prompted by personal feeling. Who has not 
soothed the wounded feelings of himself or of a friend by 
saying, “No doubt he had a grudge against you,” though 
calmer reflection has shown that no such personal animus 
could have existed ? Into the merits of the particular incident 
we absolutely refuse toenter. It isnot for us to retry the case. 
All we contend is that if it is to be a precedent, book reviews 
will tend to become either colourless or laudatory.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





ARBUTHNOT OR WETHERELL ? 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—In the article “ Editors and Reviews” in the Spectator 
of July 15th you raise the question as to whether the phrase 
“adding a new terror to death,” as applied to the irresponsible 
or spiteful biographer, was not Lord Westbury’s mot @ propos 
of Lord Campbell's “Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” I have 
always understood it was first used by Arbuthnot in reference 
to Curll. My authority is Thomas Campbell, the poet, who 
mentions it in his Life of Mrs. Siddons. In any case, it is far 
older than Lord Westbury.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Ear. 


(To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.”’] 


Srrx,—Will you think it worth while to make this slight 





writer implies that the verdict means—or may mean—that 





correction? In your article on “ Editors and Reviews” in 
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last week’s Spectator you attribute to Lord Westbury the 
description of biography as “a new terror to death.” I 
believe I am correct in saying that the phrase was used at a 
dinner in the Inner Temple by Sir Charles Wetherell, who 
told Lord Lyndhurst that “ he must not suppose, because he 
had ceased to be Lord Chancellor for the third time, that 
he could contemplate the end of his life with equanimity and 
in peace; for that beside him sat his noble and biographical 
friend, Lord Campbell, who had added a new terror to death.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. O. 





SAGHALIEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SreCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of July 15th you intimate that Saghalien 
has -been “ Russian since 1845.” In reality the Russian 
acquisition of this island is of considerably later date. Its 
acquisition by Russia is necessarily bound up with the story 
of Russian expansion in the regions of the Amur, and this 
does not begin till after the arrival of Muravieff as Governor 
in Eastern Siberia in 1848. Muravieff may be regarded as 
the originator of the recent Russian policy in the Far East, 
a policy to which Nicholas I., and the two Alexanders after 
him, gave a grudging consent, and which has been brought to 
its full and fatal fruition under Nicholas II., the first Czar 
who has supported the policy of Far Eastern expansion with 
any degree of enthusiasm. It is curious to note with what 
consistent disapproval this policy has been regarded by the 
greatest rulers of Russia during the past two centuries. 
Peter the Great, who pushed Russia to the Baltic, made the 
Treaty of Nertchinsk with China, by which Russia relinquished 
all claims to the Amur. Catherine the Great, who pushed 
Russia to the Black Sea, upheld her predecessor’s Far Hastern 
policy throughout the whole of her long reign. Count 
Nesselrode, who presided with such exceptional skill and 
brilliancy over Russian foreign policy for upwards of forty 
years, was bitterly opposed to Muravieff’s schemes. In fact, 
for nearly two centuries the avoidance of an aggressive policy 
on the confines of China and Japan was unflinchingly 
observed by the Russian Government. It is not improbable 
that the advent of the troubles in the Near East which led 
to the Crimean War relaxed the hold of the St. Petersburg 
Government on the doings of its Proconsul in the Far East. 
At all events, Muravieff set up the Russian flag in Saghalien 
in 1853. But Japan had claims to the island, and for the 
next twenty years exercised effective dominion at least over 
its southern part. In 1875 Japan was induced, very unwillingly 
and under pressure, to barter her claims to Saghalien for the 
inadequate equivalent of the Kurile Islands. Thus the 
effective Russian control of Saghalien is not sixty years old, 
but thirty. Of the many results of the present great war, 
surely not the least beneficent will be the transference of 
Saghalien from Russia to Japan. Under Russia the unhappy 
fsland has been a veritable hell upon earth, as any reader of 
Mr. Hawes’s “In the Uttermost East” may easily see for 
himself.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Kwavs. 





THE MISUSE OF THE VERB “TO LAY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You are abundantly justified in saying in last week’s 
Spectator that confusion between the two verbs “to lie” 
and “to lay” must be due to either “carelessness or 
ignorance”; but your correspondent, Mr. W. E. Scott- 
Moncrieff, is equally right in saying that the mistake is one of 
daily occurrence. One can hardly open a newspaper or novel 
without coming on it. Nor is it of recent growth. You quote 
Byron’s glaring instance; in Cumberland’s “ Memoirs” it 
recurs often. Can it have partly a phonetic basis? Southern 
English, where it is most common, readily confuses the sounds 
of aand7; witness “lidy” for “lady” nowadays (one instance 
out of hundreds), and “laylock” for “lilac” or “‘ Chayney” for 
“China” formerly. But of course the main confusion is one 
of thought, the transitive verb being mixed up with the 
intransitive. May I bracket with this another very common 
error,—viz., the substitution of “ whom” for “who” in such a 
phrase as “who I thought was a good man”? More often than 
not this becomes “whom I thought,” &c., on the analogy of 
“whom I supposed to be a good man.” Here, again, is con- 
fusion between transitive and intransitive, and phonetic 
causes may again assist, for careless speakers like to slip 
in a separating consonant between two vowels, as in “the 








idea-r of it,” or “the (y)ear,” and “whom I” is easier said 
than “who I.” Careless and slipshod speaking may assist 
mental confusion in all these cases.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. S. Omonp, 


[To tue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—While laying before the public the misuse of the verbs 
“to lie” and “to lay,” can you do anything towards abating 
the use of such a phrase as “those sort of roads” or “these 
kind of fences”? This kind of blunder is by no meang 
uncommon among people who would be greatly shocked if it 
were hinted that their education had been at all defective, 
I have known a man of considerable culture declare that he 
never heard the expression and never used it, and in a quarter 
of an hour it fell quite naturally from his lips.—I am, Sir, &e., 
M. 


[To Tue Eprtor or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—With regard to your reference to Byron’s famous 
vulgarism, it should be pointed out that Shelley also mis. 
used the verb “to lay,” and without the excuse of exigency of 
rhyme. In a letter from Pisa, April 11th, 1822, he wrote; 
“to lay in ambush.”—I am, Sir, &e., R. L. 


[To tur Epiror or THE ‘Spectator.’ ] 
Srr,—Are you not a little too dogmatic in your judgment on 
this question in the Spectator of July 15th? Mr. Oliphant 
in his “Standard English,’ though he does not defend 
Byron’s “there let him lay,” gives him a right of appeal 
“to the transcript of 1313 :— 
‘ Sathanas, y binde the, her shalt thou lay’”; 
and Mr. Bradley in the “ Oxford English Dictionary” gives 
this and many other instances from old writers of the intran- 
sitive use of “lay,” coinciding with or resembling that of “lie.” 
He says, indeed, that now, except in nautical language, it is 
only dialectical or an illiterate substitute for “lie,” but he adds: 
“In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was not 
apparently regarded as a solecism.” In illustration of this 
Mr. Bradley gives quotations from such writers as Bacon, 
Earle, Strype, Wood, Butler, and Fielding, not to mention 
others earlier than the centuries named, or those of later date 
who may be supposed to have misused the verb carelessly, 
Among careless misusers may perhaps be classed those cited 
by the late Professor Hodgson in his “Errors in the Use 
of English,” among whom ure Sir George Dasent, Henry 
Kingsley, Wilkie Collins, Lord Houghton, and (I grieve to 
say) the Spectator of September 13th, 1879, p.1166. However 
this may be, it behoves you, Sir, surely, as one of the offenders, 
to be lenient in your judgment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. C. B. 


[Perhaps it will be wisest to stop the correspondence at 
this point. The quotations are getting uncomfortably near 
home.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE MARKING OF LATIN QUANTITIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just seen a paragraph in your last issue 
about a series of Latin texts of which I am general editor. 
Your reviewer writes:—“ The quantities are marked, but we 
do not know on what principle. Here are some specimens 
os... ‘decimé,’ ‘cdnsulum, ‘integer mansit,’ ‘ingéns,’ 
‘populis.’ It seems to us that all the marks here are on 
syllables which it is impossible to mispronounce.” The 
principle of marking is: all vowels long by nature are 
marked, and the rest left alone. If your reviewer wishes to 
know what vowels are long by nature, he may refer to 
Postgate’s “ New Latin Primer,” p. 117, or any good Latin 
grammar. Vowels are sometimes long by nature in syllables 
long by position, as “consul,” “mansit.” I suppose I must 
congratulate your reviewer on not being a schoolmaster. If 
he were, he would not be so optimistic as to add his last 
sentence. The series was planned because we found that we 
wanted it for our own use, and thought that it might be 
useful to others. The practice of marking long vowels for 
beginners has long been followed in America.—I an, Sir, &c., 
Perse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. Rovsz. 





THE APOCRYPHA. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a bookseller of twenty years’ standing, I may tell 
you that my experience of the Apocrypha is not in accordance 
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with: your contributor’s belief (in last week’s Spectator). Twenty 
years ago the Apocrypha was never asked for at my shop. 
Perhaps ten years ago it began to be so, and has now a very 
steady sale separately, and a much smaller, but still a constant, 
one when bound up with the rest of the Bible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED WILSON, 
Loch Ranza Hotel, Arran, N.B. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sre,—It is in contemplation to publish a short memoir of 
the life and work of my husband, Dr. Ridding, the forty- 
third Head-Master of Winchester and first Bishop of South- 
well. I shall be most grateful if his friends will lend me 
letters and papers of interest bearing on his educational 
work at Oxford and at Winchester, and on his episcopal work 
in the Midlands. Such papers will be treated with the 
greatest care, and eventually returned to their owners. May 
I ask that all such contributions may be addressed to me at 
Wonsington House, Micheldever, Hants P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lavra Kk. Rippine. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
(To be held at the Garden City, Letchworth, near Hitchin, Herts.) 


Tux amount of subscriptions and fees received up to July 20th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,694 19s. 6d., in addition 
to £20 promised to the Prizes Fund, making a total of 
£1,714 19s. 6d. paid and promised. One hundred cottages are 
now built or nearing completion, The Duke of Devonshire has 
consented to open the Exhibition at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, July 25th. 
The secretary would be glad to receive the names of any who are 
likely to avail themselves of the special train leaving King’s Cross 
at 2.25 on the opening day. Though the result achieved up till 
now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisation of the 
Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription-list still 
further augmented in order that the prizes may be on an 
adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. ‘The following sum 
has recently been received through the Spectator :— 


Miss Parker .., ae ‘iia . £1 ls. 


We are asked by the “ County Gentleman and Land and Water” to 
state that Mr. Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the 
Exhibition, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Coltages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Eahibition. 








POETRY. 
LEAVING MARLBOROUGH. 


Tur Summer Term is going ; and ah! I too must go, 

And know what leaving feels like—and now I fear to know. 
We used to talk a year since—it seemed so easy then— 
And envy leaving fellows, and long soon to be men. 





Now our own turn is coming, my chum’s and mine; and we 
Have spent the Sunday walking in silent misery 

All round the dear old places, until he turned away. 

I know, like me, he wishes to be alone to-day. 


Qne more look at the Common. Under the windy sky 

Here, in our last Cock House match, I scored the winning try. 
Now Icome down through Broadleaze, and on to the wide Eleven; 
Each stone and tree is dear to me, and every memory heaven. 


The evening bell is ringing as down the Field I go, 

And the School are fiocking to Chapel through the sunlit Court 
below. 

In with the crowd I enter—yet alone to myself I seem, 

For six years’ memories throng me, and I walk in a waking dream. 


Now for the last time sitting in this dear solemn place 

I think what I cannot utter, and I see each well-known face. 
They talk of the charms of the future—but on them I set no store. 
It’s Marlborough where I care to be—where I shall be no more. 


Tas Scooot ANSWERS :— 
Son! you were dear to me always, and never so dear as now; 
Yet change is the lot of all men, and you to that lot must bow. 
But say not Life is over when your days are but begun, 
Nor think that I who bred you will ever leave you, my son! 


Did not I watch beside you since you came here young and small ? 
Guiding your childish footsteps, moulding and training all 





Your heart in the joyous lessons of frieadship and work and play, 
To fit you for wider service than you enter on to-day. 


As yet you knew me but dimly, but now you truly know, 

And, truly knowing me, love me; it is good for you to go. 

For you lose me only to find me—though now we seem to part— 
If through the work of manhood you keep the boyish heart. 


In the roar of the crowded city, on the silent desert ride, 
Though many a year may part us and many a wave divide: 
At a word from me they vanish—to the inward eye revealed 
Up in the English sunlight rise Chapel and Court and Field. 


And the old friends walk beside you, and the grand old games 
are fought ; 

Each day in House is yours once more, and the frauk, free, 
boyish thought. 

While you love me I'll not leave you. 
goal 

You have Marlborough ever with you—a Marlborough in your 
soul. 


Till you gain your final 


JoHN O'REGAN. 








BOOKS. 
Ran 
A POET’S PHILOSOPHY.* 

Ir is our first duty to congratulate Mr. Santayana on a 
remarkable achievement. It is not given to every one to be a 
distinguished man of letters and a Harvard Professor, and at 
the same time to have the intellectual vitality to construct 
what is in intention a complete system of philosophy. For 
to aim at completeness in any sphere, however barren may 
be the underlying conception, argues a real vigour and 
manliness of mind. In this case, indeed, the intention is 
very different from that of other world-philosophies. Mr. 
Santayana, in common with most American philosophers, 
like Professor James, is frankly opposed to the absolute 
systems of German metaphysicians. We find in him the kind 
of criticism, for example of Hegel, with which his school of 
psychologists has made us familiar. A Hegelian might retort 
by placing the whole of these speculations in the sphere of 
what Hegel called Verstand, and though we hold no brief for 
transcendentalism, we are far from sure that Mr. Santayana 
correctly appreciates the views he discards, or recognises with 
sufficient clearness the metaphysical limitations of his own 
form of inquiry. He starts from data afforded by psychology, 
and one of the charms of his work is that he attempts to 
recover something of the Greek attitude toward complex 
modern conditions, and to give his reasoning the simplicity 
and freshness which can come only from a_ perpetual 
contact with our common life, He rarely talks the con- 
ventional jargon of metaphysics; but at the same time, though 
his work has much metaphysical interest, it must be admitted 
that he ignores many obvious metaphysical difficulties. It is 
a clever saying of his that “the German Reason was only 
imagination, substituting a dialectical or poetical history of 
the world for its natural development,” but it argues a 
certain blindness towards the whole sphere of pure speculation. 
Mr. Santayana, indeed, represents a return to an earlier 
method in philosophy. Natural science, with its ally 
psychology, is his chief preoccupation, and he is content to 
begin courageously with something short of an ultimate 
analysis. It is a practical philosophy which he gives us, an 
endeavour to co-ordinate the world of man’s life, to trace 
its beginnings, the genesis and significance of its ideals, and 
the forms under which it seeks their realisation. We have no 
quarrel with a thinker who gives us so much for not giving us 
an absolute system, in which he does not believe. We would 
merely point out wherein his aim differs from older synthetic 
philosophers. If the one is intellectually more stimulating, 
the other may be practically more helpful. 

But Mr. Santayana is poet and man of letters as well as 
philosopher, and the style of his volumes is as remarkable as 
the content. He writes with a real command of language and 
power of imagery, and to most readers his brilliant illustra- 
tions and epigrams will be the chief attraction of his work. 
We should be the last to deny their charm, but at the same 
time the thought is apt to be alittle confused by the splendour 
of its presentation. It is hard sometimes to disentangle the 





* The Life of Reason; or, The Phases of Human Progress. By Geo: 
Santayana. Vol. I., Introduction, and *‘ Reason in Common Sense.”’ Vol, 
“‘ Reason in Society.” London: A, Constable and Co, (5s, net each.] 
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meaning from his bland and flexible style. He riots in restate- 
ments of a point, but the repetition does not always make the 
point clearer. Nothing, indeed, is more useful in philosophy 
than the gift of showing the same thought from different 
view-grounds and repeating it in new terms. But Mr. 
Santayana’s restatements are less those of the teacher than of 
the rhetorician. Hence from the mere verbal richness the 
argument tends to appear staccato and broken, showing itself 
for one moment in a brilliant epigram and vanishing the next 
in a haze of imagery. It is the same gift and the same defect 
that we find in Emerson, and makes a chapter more of a 
collection of aphorisms than a closely woven web. One is 
constantly reminded, indeed, of Emerson, for the second 
volume, “ Reason in Society,” deals with the same subjects 
as appear in “ The Conduct of Life” and others of the essays, 
and, save that in Mr. Santayana’s case there is the unity 
which comes from a general scheme, the method of treatment 
is closely akin. 

The book is in the widest sense a philosophy of conduct. 
The Life of Reason is “ that part of experience which perceives 
and pursues ideals.” The problem is “to unite a trustworthy 
conception of the conditions under which man lives with an 
adequate conception of his interests.” Such a life must clearly 
begin where existence ceases to be merely an instinctive opera- 
tion by becoming conscious of its conditions and its purposes. 
Reason is the concordance of effort and aim ; the rational man 
is one who has ideals which are adequate to his conditions; 
the fanatic is one who “redoubles his efforts when he has 
forgotten his aims.” Mr. Santayana begins with an interesting, 
if somewhat arbitrary, summary of the work of the Greek 
thinkers, and, among the moderns, of Spinoza. Then follows 
an analysis, mainly psychological, of the birth of reason. 
“The seed-bed of reason lies in the immediate, but what 
reason draws thence is momentum and power to rise above 
its source.” The next step is the attachment of pleasure and 
pain to ideas, and thence the gradual marshalling of objects 
into a world. It would be idle to recapitulate the remainder 
of Mr. Santayana’s analysis of rational development, but we 
may notice an admirable statement of the essential idealism 
which inhabits the most elementary processes, as well as a 
most illuminating chapter on the English school from Locke 
to Hume, and some acute remarks on Kant. The next step 
is the unification of Nature, which is eventual and theoretical, 
and is brought about by the prior unification of man’s will. 
Then comes the recognition of other wills, caused, it is 
argued, by a sort of “ pathetic fallacy,” and a corollary to the 
personification of material objects. Last in this stage we 
reach ideas which, though their material is sensuous, are not 
sensations or perceptions or objects, but ideal terms, creations 
of intelligence. So far we have had the natural history of 
reason, which, incipient from the first in all mind processes, 
is yet infinitely variable and subtly interconnected with matter. 
In the writer’s words, “the eternal is the truly human, that 
which is akin to the first indispensable products of intelli- 
gence, which arise by the fusion of successive images in 
discourse, and transcend the particular in time, peopling the 
mind with permanent and recognisable objects, and strengthen- 
ing it with a synthetic, dramatic apprehension of itself and 
its own experience.” Again: “That dignity, which inheres in 
logical ideas and their affinity to moral enthusiasm, springs 
from their congruity with the primary habits of intelligence 
and idealisation.” 

The argument, it will be observed, is mainly psychological ; 
but, having reached this stage, Mr. Santayana branches off 
into other domains of thought. If every thinker must be 
labelled, he might be called a naturalist, as opposed to the 
materialist on the one hand, and the abstract idealist on the 
other. Nothing, he says truly, is cheaper than a kind of 
idealism. “It can be had by merely not observing the 
ineptitude of our chance prejudices, and by declaring that 
the first rhymes that have struck our ear are the eternal and 
necessary harmonies of the world.” There is one passage 
which is only too true of much that passes for idealism 
to-day, the creed which employs its dialectic to defend the 
indefensible :— 

“The naturalist welcomes criticism because his constructions, 
though no less hypothetical and speculative than the idealist’s 
dreams, are such legitimate and fruitful fictions that they are 


obvious truths. For truth, at the intelligible level where it 
arises, means not sensible fact, but valid idealism, verified 








hypothesis, and inevitable, stable inference. If the idealist 
fears and deprecates any theory of his own origin and function, 
he is only obeying the instinct of self-preservation; for he knows 
very well that his past will not bear examination. He is heir to 
every superstition and by profession an apologist; his deepest 
vocation is to rescue, by some logical tour de force, what 
spontaneously he himself would have taken for a consecrated 
error.” 


As a naturalist, therefore, his chief aim is to show reason 
in practice, creating its ideal world on a natural basis, for 
thought is practical, since “ without it no motion would be an 
action, no change a progress.” Hence in the second volume 
he develops his theory in chapters on Love, the Family, the 
State, War, Patriotism, and Friendship. As we have said, 
these essays strongly recall Emerson, save in their greater 
coherence, and any reader will be well repaid for their study. 
He will find, among other things, this distinguished philosopher 
defining sport almost in the language that Mr. Jorrocks used 
to describe fox-hunting. There is much in Mr. Santayana 
which tempts to quotation, but we will content ourselves 
with one passage from the first volume, which illustrates the 
picturesque strength of his style :— 


“Every actual animal is somewhat dull and somewhat mad. 
He will at times miss his signals and stare vacantly, when he 
might well act, while at other times he will run off into convul- 
sions and raise a dust in his own brain to no purpose. These 
imperfections are so human that we should hardly recognise 
ourselves if we could shake them off altogether. Not to retain 
any dulness would mean to possess untiring attention and 
universal interests, thus realising the boast about deeming 
nothing human alien to us; while to be absolutely without folly 
would involve perfect self-knowledge and self-control. The 
intelligent man known to history flourishes within a dullard and 
holds a lunatic in leash. He is encased in a protective shell of 
ignorance and insensibility which keeps him from being exhausted 
and confused by this too complicated world; but that integument 
blinds him at the same time to many of his nearest and highest 
interests. He is amused by the antics of the beast dreaming 
within his breast; he gloats on his passionate reveries, an 
amusement which sometimes costs him very dear. Thus the 
best human intelligence is still decidedly barbarous; it fights in 
heavy armour and keeps a fool at court.” 





CARLYLE’S “CROMWELL.”* 

THE editing of an editor is always a serious matter, and not 
one to be undertaken lightly. Itis rarely that the copyright 
of reputation, so to speak, compels a new worker in an old 
field to patch old work instead of producing something new 
and something nearer truth. Few men have the power so to 
dominate a particular field of history as to exclude new and 
independent work. Gibbon was such a man. His style, his 
insight, and his historical grasp are such that none may tread 
in his domain out of his presence. Thomas Carlyle can 
scarcely claim so persistent a literary personality. Funda- 
mentally a prophet, he tempered prophecy with a style that 
belonged to himself rather than to literature, while he failed 
to realise that all history is an indivisible entity to be 
viewed and realised with a serene detachment. Yet im- 
possible as it is to compare the positions of Edward Gibbon 
and Thomas Carlyle, the fact remains that Carlyle im- 
pressed his great personality upon a whole literary period, 
and those who tread in his fields are, for the present at any 
rate, compelled to amend his work while following in his 
footsteps. 

This edition of The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell 
is an invaluable piece of work. It is not too much to say 
that from the historical point of view the earlier editions have 
now ceased to be of value. The additions and corrections 
render the work an authoritative historical source, and in 
using it we need no longer be troubled with the feeling 
of uncertainty that unfortunately attaches to so much of 
Carlyle’s historical work. Flashes of insight, brilliant 
anticipations of documentary evidence, and vivid realisations 
of characters and tendencies cannot take the place of sober 
research and impeccable accuracy. These volumes supplement 
the brilliancy and daring of Carlyle with the checks that are 
supplied by the modern historical method. The result is a 
work of the first importance,—a work that will hold its place 
both among the fountains of literature and the sources of 
history. 

As early as 1822 Carlyle had in his mind a book on the 





* The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. With Elucidations by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited in three volumes, with Notes, Supplement, and 
Enlarged Index, by S. C. Lomas. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A. 
London: Methuen and Co, [18s, net.] 
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Great Rebellion, and was busy at the authorities. Other 
work, however, intervened, and it was not until January, 1839, 
that the task was seriously takenin hand. In September, 1840, 
he wrote to Emerson : “T have got within this last twelve 
months actually as it were to see that this Cromwell was one 
of the greatest souls ever born of English kin.” He had 
determined to be his apologist, and had already included him 
in the famous lectures on “ Hero-Worship.” But the work 
on Cromwell and his times made slow progress :— 

“The history of Carlyle’s Cromwell falls naturally into two 
stages; first of all a prolonged struggle to understand the subject, 
and lastly a shorter and more violent struggle—almost a con- 
yulsion of nature—to set forth the result forthe world. According 
to him the essence of literary art consisted simply in ‘ blazing 
radiant insight into the fact, and ‘ blazing burning interest about 
it’ This he said was the soul of Shakespeare’s and Homer’s 
‘art, and of his own art, if he had anything of the kind. ‘My 
first and last secret ...... is to get a thorough intelligence of 
the fact to be painted, represented, or, in whatever way, set 
forth—the fact deep as Hades, high as heaven, and written so, 
as to the visual face of it on our poorearth. This once blazing 
within me, if it will ever get to blaze, and bursting to be out, one 
has to take the whole dexterity of adaptation one is master of, 
and with tremendous struggling, really frightful struggling, 
contrive to exhibit it, one way or the other.’” 


This is all very well, and shows us much of the methods and 
literary spasms of the prophet of the Everlasting Yea. But 
Carlyle’s difficulties with the subject, on the whole, proved 
him to be unfit to undertake it. He was profoundly bored by 
his material, and as for the subject itself, he found it “nota 
tenth part such a subject as the French Revolution.” He 
never obtained a “thorough intelligence of the fact to be 
painted,” and was content to believe that Cromwell was 
“buried under this waste continent of cinders.” The year 
1843 was ending, and still he was splashing in “ that unspeak- 
able puddle of a time” :— 

“One day in December 1843 while Mrs. Carlyle was ‘ peace- 
fully darning his stockings’ her husband rushed into the room 
and threw a pile of manuscript into the fire. ‘It was up the 
chimney in a fine blaze before 1 knew what he was burning,’ said 
Mrs. Carlyle. ‘This life of Oliver Cromwell looks to me as if it 
were never going to get itself written, work at it as he may.’ 
Carlyle himself, however, felt that at last he was on the right 
track. ‘My book,’ he told his mother, ‘ occasions great difficulty. 
Inot long ago fairly cast a great mass of it into the fire, not in 
any sudden rag? at it, but after quiet deliberation, and deciding 
on this as the best that Icould do. I am now trying the business 
on another side with hopes of better prosperity there.’ Instead 
of writing a consecutive history of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth he resolved to attempt something much simpler 
—he would collect the authentic utterances of Cromwell and 
confine himself to a detailed commentary upon them.” 


In August, 1845, the Letters and Speeches was complete. “I 
feel the liveliest gratitude to the gods that I have got out of 
it alive.” The book was published in October, and was, to 
the surprise of author and publisher, a brilliant success. The 
abiding merit of the work was that it entirely changed the 
historical status of the Protector :— 


“Carlyle had set out to prove that Cromwell was ‘the soul of 
the Puritan Revolt,’ and ‘ not a man of falsehoods, but a man of 
truths.’ He believed that his collection of Cromwell’s letters 
and speeches would make ‘the heart of that grand Puritan 
business again visible’; and then, ‘the heart of this matter, 
and the heart of serious men once again brought into approxi- 
mation, to write some History of it may be a little easier.’ 
This he triumphantly achieved, and the impulse which his 
book gave to the study of that part of the seventeenth century 
history has not yet died away. The view which subsequent 
historians have taken of Cromwell’s character is substantially 
that set forth by Carlyle, though they naturally differ very widely 
from Carlyle in their estimate of his policy. Still greater and 
more immediate was the influence exerted by Carlyle’s book wpon 
the reading public in general. It changed the popular conception 
of Cromwell’s character, and restored him to his proper place 
amongst English worthies...... Nevertheless, regarded simply 
as the biography of a great statesman and soldier Carlyle’s book is 
fragmentary and incomplete. It follows the letters and speeches 
too closely, and where Cromwell says nothing Carlyle is silent. 
The turning-points in Cromwell’s career and life are left in 
comparative darkness, You will search in vain through Carlyle’s 
pages for any adequate account of Cromwell's share in the struggle 
between Army and Parliament in 1647 and 1648, or for any exact 
estimate of his part in bringing Charles I. to the scaffold. Tis 
account of the Protector’s government is in clearness and fulness 
much inferior to that contained in Godwin’s history of the 
Commonwealth published nearly twenty years earlier.” 


Mr. Firth here justly sets forth the strength and weakness of 
Carlyle's work on the Cromwellian period. The sage of Chelsea, 
indeed, failed as an historian because he saw the man only and 
not the period, and never grasped the absolute continuity of 





history. But taking his annotated compilation as a picture of 
the man, we do not altogether complain that the portrait is 
set as it is, and that Carlyle read into the voice and gesture of 
the Protector his own intense imagination. His imaginative 
faculty probably brings us nearer to the living Cromwell than 
is possible with the method of uninspired scientific reconstruc- 
tion from vestiges. But in many ways Carlyle was a bad editor. 
He tampered with the speeches, and, in a less degree, with the 
letters; and in the later editions not only relegated very 
important letters to an appendix, but admitted the grossest 
forgeries. The story of the Squire Papers is not the least 
delightful of the curiosities of literature. William Squire, of 
Yarmouth, a humorous antiquarian, in 1847, after the publica- 
tion of the first edition, informed Carlyle that he possessed 
the journal of an ancestor, Sam Squire (one of Cromwell's 
troopers), and other contemporary papers. He sent Carlyle, 
after some correspondence, copies of thirty-five letters pur- 
porting to come from Oliver’s pen. These Carlyle printed in 
Frazer's Magazine for December, 1847, with a personal. 
guarantee of their “indubitable authenticity.” The letters 
were attacked, but Carlyle described Squire as “a person of 
perfect veracity, and even of scrupulous exactitude in details.” 
There was, in fact, nothing to vouch the letters, and Squire, 
when he sent the copies, announced the burning of the 
originals. He was interviewed first by Edward FitzGerald, 
and later by Carlyle, who found him “a man of round rosy 
face, large grey eyes, full of innocence yet of unquiet 
vehemence...... Something radically honest, even brave 
and benevolent, was in the man’s look, nay something blowsy 
and almost jolly.” Squire pretended to be half mad, and 
explained his mental state by the fact that as a boy his skull 
had been broken “into 37 pieces.” The whole thing was a 
monstrous practical joke, possibly concocted by Landor :— 

“Carlyle had been taken in by an imposture which did not 
deceive the dull antiquaries on whom he had poured such scorn. 
The hater of shams had seen the impostor face to face and taken 
him for a true man. Squire’s ignorance was merely assumed, 
Squire’s craziness only a device for avoiding inconvenient 
questions. The 35 unpublished letters of Cromwell were as 
fictitious as the 37 pieces of Squire’s skull. And that eminent 
humorist, having avenged Dryasdust, emigrated to New Zealand, 
where, some twenty years later, he closed in peace those ‘large 
grey eyes, full of innocence.’” 

The supplement to this edition contains one hundred and 
forty-five letters from Cromwell’s pen, besides some twenty 
speeches and a few other documents not comprised in the 
original collection. For the most part, Carlyle’s “ embellish- 
ments” have been retained, but they have all been indicated, 
and the seventeenth-century language has been restored.’ 
These extensive additions to the letters and speeches bring 
their author before us with the intimacy of almost personal 
contact. Carlyle was undoubtedly right when he insisted on 
the publication of all authentic letters, however apparently 
unimportant. It was by means of detail that Carlyle was 
enabled to give the world his extraordinarily living portrait 
of the great Protector, and the mass of correspondence here 
for the first time collected together adds to the reality of the 
presentment. In his letters Cromwell lives in a way that 
belongs to few other great historical characters. Criticise his 
public and political life as we will, it was based upon a bed- 
rock of religious faith that has outlived all hatreds, all charges 
of conscious hypocrisy. His most intimate correspondence is 
suffused with intense faith, is lightened by the pleasantest 
traits of personal kindliness and affection, and is full of 
interest in the career and future of younger men. To his 
own relations he was tied by the bonds of simple affection. 
The supplemental letters give many instances of these 
characteristics. On April 28th, 1649, he writes to Richard 
Mayor: “I was not without hope to have been with you this 
night, but truly my aged mother is in such a condition of 
illness that I could not leave her with satisfaction.” He writes 
(haste, post haste”’) to Colonel Robin Hammond, Governor 
of the Isle of Wight: ‘ Dear Robin amI forgotten? Thou art 
not, I wish thee much comfort in thy great business, and the 
blessing of the Almighty upon thee.” He writes (October 4th, 
1653) to Lawrence, the English Agent at Constantinople, for 
the purpose of securing the release of an Englishman :— 

“The annexed letter of Sir Thomas Bendishe bespeaks the 
son of Mr. Galilee to be a valiant man though now a captive, 
yet true and courageous to his trust. Such a man may do his 
country good service. His father assures me that two lines from 
my hand to you will procure his release. An act of so much 
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charity to a man of valour and fidelity to his trust I cannot 
refuse to the father of sucha son. Do your best for his speedy 
release and return, which cannot but be acceptable to this State, 
as it will be also unto, Sir, your affectionate friend, O. Cromwell.” 


We will conclude with a quotation from a letter dated 
May 13th, 1651, to Colonel Hammond, his first-cousin’s 
husband, which gives a new instance of the intensity of his 
religious faith :— 


“You do express in your letter that it’s the desire of your 
soul that you may be led forth in some way wherein you may 
have more enjoyment of God, and be used to His glory, finding 
deadness. ‘Truly, Sir, it’s a favour from the Lord not to be 
valued that He vouchsafe to use and own us, of the sweet 
whereof you have heretofore tasted, and well it becomes you, in 
remembrance of former experiences, to say and think so. He is 
a master who owns every servant in the lowest station, and those 
who are in the highest have nothing to boast of but His favour- 
able countenance and acceptance; the greater the trust the 
greater the account; there is not rejoicing simply in a low or 
high estate, in riches nor poverty, but only in the Lord. No, 
nor can we fetch contentment from the securest, hopefullest 
condition we can choose for ourselves, nor is the comfort and 
peace of the spirit annexed to the greatest retirements, but the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and if we be found with the Lord 
in His work, He will dispense what is needful and oftentimes 
exceed in bounty...... I do not think you fitted for the work 
until the Lord give you a heart to beg of Him that He will 
accept you into His service. Indeed I write not this but in 
dearness of love, truth of heart, and fear of the Lord, to you.” 


“The greater the trust the greater the account” was certainly 
the belief that underlay the achievements and the immortality 
of Oliver Cromwell. 





MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY.* 

THE Great Countess is a noble subject for an historical 
biography, but also a difficult one. Standing high among the 
heroines of the Middle Ages, there are plenty of sources from 
which to study her public life, her campaigns, her whole- 
hearted championship of Church against Empire and its 
political consequences. Butas to her private life, her personal 
characteristics, the detail of her daily existence, the thousand 
little matters that make a personality real, there seems to be 
no authority except—indeed, a large exception—the chronicle 
of ker mother's chaplain and her own tutor and lifelong 
devoted servant, Donizo. His rhapsodies on the perfections 
of Matilda are all unshaded light; he idealised his lady after 
the manner of his time. Matilda’s present biographer has 
drawn much on Donizo, eking out his chronicles a little by 
her own imagination, as she states frankly enough in the 
quotation from Nicole prefixed to her book. It should be 
added that the book is strongly partisan. Not only Countess 
Matilda, but Gregory VII. and the other Popes, her contem- 
poraries, can do no wrong. Hardly any Monarch was ever so 
wicked as Henry IV., King of the Romans, the notorious 
Henry of Canossa. Mrs. Huddy is not exactly a philosophical 
historian. It does not enter into her plan to take a glance at 
both sides, to question at all the supreme rights of the Church 
over the Emperors. The long quarrel of the Investitures 
has only one aspect for her. And no doubt in that age 
Christianity itself was in a great measure bound up with 
Gregory VII.’s stern fight against simony and immorality in 
high places. But the Empire had its side of the argument, 
which developed later on under better Emperors and worse 
Popes. Dante was a Ghibelline, and the great Hildebrand is 
not in the Paradiso, though his aid and support, St. Peter 
Damian, has a place there. 

Speaking of Dante, the old question arises—never yet, we 
believe, finally settled by commentators—was the Matilda of 
the Terrestrial Paradise—the Leah, as Beatrice is the Rachel— 
this same great Matilda of Tuscany, who spent her life in 
defending the Popes and left them her patrimony? The 
older writers say so without hesitation, and her present 
biographer seems to accept their view. The moderns have 
many different theories, all of which appear far-fetched and 
fanciful, unless we are to share the depressing belief that 
Beatrice herself was a mere allegory. We may quote one, 
among modern commentators, who entered more deeply into 
the spirit of Dante than many who find new meanings for 
him :— 

“As any ‘Elizabeth’ barely named in an English poem 


would be unhesitatingly identified with our great Queen Elizabeth, 
so is it scarcely possible not to identify this lovely poetic vision 





* Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. By Mrs, Mary E, Huddy, London: John 
Long. [12s, net.] 








with Matilda Countess of Tuscany, of unique celebrity jp 
mediaeval history...... Her unvarying espousal of the Papal 
as opposed to the Imperial cause seems the only point that’ can 
reasonably cast a doubt on the identity of the two Matildas,.” 
To Dean Plumptre, for instance, this objection seemed jn. 
surmountable. Gregory VII. shut out, why should the 
Countess be let in? But the very case of St. Peter Damian 
seems to dispose of that argument. And Matilda’s devotion 
to the Church might well only add to her glory in the eyes of 
a Tuscan. She was, after all, one of the grandest figures of 
Dante's own national history. She was the first great bene. 
factress of Florence. As Mr. Gardner reminds us, on the 
authority of Boccaccio, “her praises, la lauda di Matelda, 
were long sung in the Florentine Churches.” 

Matilda was born in the year 1046, at the famous Castle of 
Canossa, which, set aloft on its high rock, looked out on a 
view ranging from the Apennines to the plains of Lombardy, 
Travellers in Tuscany tell us that both country and castle 
now are the picture of desolation. The shapeless fragments 
remaining of the castle are hardly to be distinguished from 
the bare rock on which they stand. Still, in the ruins one 
may see the famous old gateway where “the great Emperor 
sat shivering, fasting, and wailing for three days and nights.” 
The only approach is by a narrow path climbing among the 
rocks, and can never have been wider. It is not easy to 
imagine a fortress more impregnable. Nor is it easy to 
imagine life there in the eleventh century, when the castle 
was only a hundred yeurs old, and the centre of feudal 
splendour, of hospitality, learning, and religion, to Tuscany, 
and indeed to the greater part of Italy. Azzo, its founder, 
was a hero of legend and tradition. His son married the 
sister of Hugh Capet, King of the French.’ His grandson, 
Boniface of magnificent memory, married Beatrice of 
Lotharingia, who was descended from the Emperors of Con- 
stantinople. These were the father and mother of Matilda, 
Her brother Frederick died when a child, and she was thus 
left sole heiress of the great marquisate of Tuscany. After 
the death of Boniface in 1054, her mother married Godfrey, 
her cousin, the claimant to the duchy of Lotharingia, and 
thus began the long conflict, on private as well as public 
grounds, between the Emperors and the house of Tuscany. 
From the first, Beatrice and her family took the Papal side, 
Canossa was visited by all the great Churchmen of the time, 
future Popes and Cardinals, and thus Matilda was brought 
up to love and honour those, especially Hildebrand of Cluny, 
of whom she became so fearless a champion. She was 
educated in the midst of this society, by the excellent Donizo, 
and spent most of her early years between Canossa and 
Lucea. Beatrice had a beautiful palace here, a refuge from 
the summer heats and winter snows of bare Canossa. 

Matilda was a soldier from her childhood. As a heroine of 
the Church militant she first distinguished herself, at the 
age of fifteen, by pouncing down from Canossa with a band 
of vassals on the Anti-Pope Cadalous, who was travelling 
through Tuscany on his way to Rome. Her men, crying 
“St. Peter and Matilda!” soon scattered Cadalous’s strong 
German escort. He prudently ran away, and reached Rome 
by another road. 

The state of religious and political anarchy at Rome was at 
this time extraordinary. Mrs. Huddy, though writing in an 
old-fashioned style which may move some readers to im- 
patience, gives a most complete account of the strife of 
parties, and this is a difficult achievement. We must say 
that the more she deals with historical scenes and facts, and 
the less with personalities, the pleasanter reading her book 
becomes. 

Godfrey of Lotharingia, whose views were purely selfish, 
refused to lead an army against the Germans in aid of 
Pope Alexander IT., who as Bishop Anselm of Lucca was an 
intimate friend of Beatrice, unless his step-daughter Matilda 
would promise to marry his son, Godfrey le Bossu. The girl 
consented to make this sacrifice, the first and greatest of 
many, for the sake of the Church. She had the supreme joy 
of helping to drive away the Germans from the gates of 
Rome, and was received by the city with something like 
an old Roman triumph, “the first woman since the fall 
of the Roman Empire of whom account must be taken 
in history.” 

It was in 1073 that Hildebrand became Pope and the great 
struggle began, during the years of which Matilda, the 
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«Great Countess,” stood between him and her cousin, 


Henry IV. of Germany. She was the independent ruler of 
nearly all Northern Italy. Her stepfather died, then her 
husband, who had troubled her little, living entirely in his 
own duchy of Lorraine and a partisan of the Empire. But 
Matilda left her mother, sick to death with grief at the ex- 
communication of her nephew Henry, to visit Le Bossu on 
his death-bed, and only returned in time to receive the latest 
preath of Beatrice. Not long after this came the world-famed 
meeting of Gregory VII. and Henry at Canossa. 

Henry did his best to take revenge on his cousin, who had 
not only been a witness of his humiliation before the Pope, 
put had already bequeathed all her great estates to the Holy 
See. ‘The life of Matilda for many years was one of constant 
fighting and anxiety. Besieged in Canossa, she escaped with 
difficulty. Henry followed her to Rome, where the Pope was 
only saved from his vengeance by Robert Guiscard and his 
Normans; and these friends in need, though they carried off 
the Pope in safety to Salerno, repaid themselves by sacking 
the city, only just free of the equally barbarian Germans, 

In middle age the Countess Matilda married a young man 
of twenty-five, Welf or Guelf of Bavaria; and this connects 
her, though not in a direct line, with the Royal Family of 
England. Robert of Normandy, son of the Conqueror, was 
one of her suitors. In the intervals of rescuing and sup- 
porting and fighting for the Popes and enduring the 
invasions and sieges of her cousin Henry, she spent her time 
in the good government of her domains, so that under her 
rule Tuscany grew greatly in all kinds of prosperity. 
Florence owed much to her wisdom as a ruler, and the same 
may be said of her other cities, Pisa and Lucca and even the 
ungrateful Mantua, which from fear of the Empire rebelled 
against her in her last illness. She died at Bondeno, near 
Reggio, in the summer of 1115, and was buried at Mantua. 
In 1635 her remains were removed by Pope Urban VIII. to 
Rome, and her monument is now to be seen under the dome 
of St. Peter’s, where the greatest benefactress of the Roman 
Church ought certainly to lie. 

The Countess Matilda has several titles to honour in 
European history, and it seems a strange thing that the 
present biography should be, as we are assured, the first 
written in English. Sir James Stephen spoke of her 
worthily :—“It was her noble ambition to be the refuge 
of the oppressed, the benefactor of the miserable, and the 
champion of what she deemed the cause of truth.” 





THREE GREAT MASTERS OF NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY STATECRAFT.* 

AtTuouGH “a large amount of matter of extreme importance 
has been purposely omitted” from these essays, they are good 
intellectual value. The author’s statements and interpreta- 
tions of facts are clear, vigorous, original, and sufficiently 
tinctured with philosophy, and he never slides into what 
Mommsen called the “dressing-gown” style of narrative. 
When he speaks of his work as “light sketches” he is surely 
moved by “the pride that apes humility.” 

Mr. Cadogan’s preface warns the reader of the graver sort 
that a “closer study of the history of the nineteenth century ” 
is “essential to those who would understand the great inter- 
national problems of the present day.” The parallel thus sug- 
gested is, however, clearly a comparison of incommensurables. 
Every one knows that the “international” topics of fifty, 
or even ten, years ago have been superseded all round by 
novel developments. In the Far Hast the balance of power 
has been upset by the sudden jump of Japan to first-rate 
rank. Then we have to face the decline of Russian force 
and prestige, the African outlook, the Morocco difficulty, 
the troubles in the Near East, and even the growth of an 
Anglo-French entente cordiale. Will our author pretend 
that when the European statesmen of 1905 are looking for 
guidance through any of these or other puzzles of contem- 
porary politics they will be able to draw a single ray of light 
from the study of the methods and achievements of Bismarck, 
Louis Napoleon, and Cavour ? 

‘But Mr. Cadogan mounts another high philosophical 
horse. Captain Mahan, treating of Nelson, writes that it is 
the lot of “some of the world’s chosen few” so to identify 





* Makers of Modern History. Three ‘l'ypes: Louis Napoleon—Cavour—Bismarck. 
By the Hon. Edward Cadogan. London: John Murray. [8s. net.] 





themselves by their deeds with a passing historical crisis, 
that they “henceforth personify to the world the movement 
which brought them forth, and of which their own achieve- 
ments are at once the climax and the most dazzling illustra- 
tion.” These words, it seems, “apply in every essential” 
to the “types” of the present essays. The chief feature 
of the last century was the hot conflict “between Con- 
servative principles and the revolutionary forces of con- 
stitutional or national liberty, and it is with this great 
struggle that the illustrious names of Bismarck, Louis 
Napoleon, and Cavour will ever be associated.” In the case 
of the Man of December the author's dogma seems to be 
upset by his narrative. He shows, rightly enough, that 
after the Revolution of 1848 the French nation were 
animated neither by conservative sentiment nor by a 
revolutionary force of marked tendency. At one time 
they acquiesced in what they called “the impudent and 
vulgar rule of ‘the blackguards and mountebanks’ of the 
provisional government,” at the next moment they quietly 
submitted to the “severe and unlimited military despotism of 
an adventurer.” Then, as to Napoleon III., he posed at one 
and the same time as “the elect Sovereign of the people, a son 
of the Revolution, a champion of universal suffrage, and an 
adversary of the demagogues,” assuming, in a word, a number 
of “utterly incompatible attitudes.” If so, we would ask 
Mr. Cadogan to name the “great tendency ” then agitating 
France of which Louis Napoleon was the “climax” and 
dazzling illustration.” Mere errata need not detain us. We 
will let alone the author’s too hazy statement of the inter- 
national effects of the bomb exploded by Orsini under the 
Emperor's carriage: his treatment of the Empress Eugénie 
as a mere “clothes-horse” (on this see Sybel’s estimate !): his 
preposterous way of calling Prince Jerome (Plon-plon) “the 
worst of his race,” and “one of the most odious of man- 
kind”: his neglect of the dislike with which the majority of 
Napoleon’s subjects regarded his partnership in the Crimean 
War with the people into whose ears the familiar “Goddam” 
and “ Vatterloi” were poured at Calais and Boulogne. 
Defective, moreover, is the explanation that the hesitations 
and delays in the execution of the Emperor’s Italian pro- 
gramme were largely due to the unanimity with which 
the French nation, a few literati like Prévost-Paradol, Renan, 
and other members of the “Comité Italien” excepted, 
scorned the Italian grido di dolore from first to last. 
The responsibility of the Franco-German War of 1870 has 
been saddled on various horses, such as the threadbare “Ems 
telegram,” the Paris mob’s shout “ A Berlin!” the rashness of 
“ Grammont” (sic in orig.), and so forth. Original is Mr. 
Cadogan’s discovery that the actual fons et origo malorum 
was the uncontrolled plan and will of the Emperor, who, “ for 
the sake of consolidating his own power and strengthening 
his corrupt Government, spilled the blood of no less than a 
hundred thousand Frenchmen.” 

If “ Badinguet” was a pendulum between the good and 
the bad, the author’s second “type” had no blot on his 
political escutcheon. But here again the omission system 
is carried too far. To believe the author, degenerate 
Italy, oppressed by domestic and foreign tyrants, was deep 
in Cimmerian darkness until, of a sudden, Cavour stepped 
forth uttering his fiat lux, whereupon a new nation was 
born in the peninsula, which ceased to be a “ geographical 
expression.” Mr. Cadogan appears to confound the Risorgi- 
mento, a newspaper started by Cesare Balbo and Cavour, 
with the Italian movement of earlier date which bore 
that name. He does not seem to have heard of the great 
Abbé Gioberti, whose fine treatises did so much to excite 
patriotic sentiment from Susa to Stromboli. Then, curtly 
mentioning Massimo d’Azeglio as Minister, he drops out that 
remarkable man’s performances as painter and composer 
of operas, forgetting even his famous novels and his 
pampblet, Gli ultimt cast della Romagna, which made 
him one of the veritable pioneers of the Risorgimento. 
Not a hint is given of the influence of the Carbonari, 
or the poet Leopardi, or even of Mazzini, who, if in some 
respects a marplot, was a tremendous force, without which 
there might have been no Young Italy. The ‘whole case was 
like that of wireless telegraphy. Cavour was the Marconi of the 
Italian movement, but a Galvani and a Volta came before him. 
An interesting novelty is the author's discovery that when 
Victor Emmanuel, accompanied by Cavour, visited England in 
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the course of the Crimean War, our late Queen “expressed so 
much sympathy with the aims of the latter that he called her 
the best friend of Piedmont in England.” The present writer's 
knowledge of the subject runs, of course, in shallow channels 
compared with Mr. Cadogan’s information, but he ventures 
to hazard the opinion that our Court was from first to last 
strongly hostile to the Italian movement. Balmoral was a 
home of anti-Italian prejudice, and the Prince Consort was 
reported to have argued in that direction when he and the 
great tenor singer Mario were having a friendly smoke in the 
gardens of Osborne. The author thinks that Lord Clarendon 
was an admirer of Cavour. Far from that being the case, 
when the Sardinian Minister was being praised at a certain 
dinner party, our statesman let fall the remark: “You have 
forgotten to explain that he is the greatest liar in Europe.” 
But these defects are of secondary importance: the hero 
himself, physical, political, and psychological, is powerfully 
drawn. Cavour died prematurely from the strain of con- 
troversy and overwork, and there is touching sympathy in the 
author's description of ‘the hours when “the Angel of Death 
was nigh to rob Italy of the man who had contributed so much 
towards the great work of building up a united kingdom.” 

The Bismarck of this book is, we think, more vigorous 
and suggestive than any other English portraiture of that 
statesman. But here again the background is painted in 
impressionist fashion. Our author does not explain that 
Bismarck was preceded by the German movement of 1848, by 
a National Verein, and by great agitators like Vincke and 
Bennigsen, with their persistent cry of “ Deutschland iiber 
alles!” That is like an account of our Commonwealth 
with ship-money, the Grand Remonstrance, and the scaffold 
of Whitehall left out. Furthermore, amongst the book's 
“omissions” are the Reichskanzler’s Kulturkampf, and 
his “ We will not go to Canossa!” his attempts to silence the 
Socialist Members of the Reichstag with a “muzzle law” 
and his cycle of enactments insuring workmen and others 
against accidents and old age; and, worst of all, we do not 
hear the bark of the beloved ‘ Tyras,’ the “ Dog of the Empire.” 
Making use of the German Customs Tariff of 1879 asa source 
of argument favourable to our present Protectionists, our 
author states that the “complete revolution in fiscal policy” 
undergone by Germany in that year was the result of 
Bismarck’s contempt for the arguments of Professors 
“cramped with their fireside reading.” Here Mr. Cadogan 
is at sea. As a matter of fact, after the new Germany 
was “in the saddle,” the money assets constitutionally 
assigned to the central Exchequer began to run short, where- 
upon the Finance Ministers of the Confederated States met 
at Heidelberg to discuss the provision of new ways and means 
for the Imperial Government. Their plan for the augmenta- 
tion of the Custom-duties on a limited number of imports 
not sufficing, the matter was finally referred to a Commis- 
sion named by the Bundesrath,.which ultimately drafted 
a sketch Protectionist tariff. That their figures dove- 
tailed into Bismarck’s views is true, but intellectual author 
of the tariff he was not. Comparisons with the habitual 
course of statecraft would not, we opine, give support to 
the author's designation of Bismarck’s occasional collisions 
with the conventional ethical code as “enormities,” and we 
cannot admit that “the most remarkable feature” of his 
character was his religion. In dealing with the defects of 
self-control and magnanimity into which “ that terrible cornet 
of horse” was hurried by his enormous kinetic energy, Mr. 
Cadogan lays on the paint too thickly. He should have kept 
a page for the well-bred Bismarck cnfime, most original and 
witty of companions over a “friendly bowl,” patting the 
beloved Reichshund, and discussing the science of forestry, 
or Wilhelm Meister, or the last short story of Maupassant, 
When he takes leave of the “ Man of Blood and Iron” with 
the expression of the belief that “as long as the German 
Empire lasts the memory of his majestic figure and intrepid 
face will never fade,” a critic will hardly desire to cavil. 





NOVELS. 


MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION.* 
Tix author of A Chance Acquaintance shows signs of return- 
ing from the paths of literary criticism, in which we cannot help 





thinking that he has wandered too much of late, to that pleasing 
genre of which he may be said to have been the discoverer 
the American comedy of manners. In this sphere no one eles 
has shown precisely the same talent. Mr. Henry James ig 
subtler, and deals with more complicated issues; but comedy 
is apt to take flight before the scalpel of his analysis. ‘Mr. 
Howells never forgets his duty to please. With a delicate 
hand he disentangles the threads of life and lays bare their 
strange interconnections; but for the most part he deals 
with sentiment rather than passion, the easy surface life of 
society rather than the springs of action. After all, this is the 
true function of the comedy of manners, which is concerned 
with one aspect of life, and achieves success only in so far as it 
recognises its limitations. The danger is that the result 
may be whipped cream and nothing more, April romances go 
trivial that all dramatic interest is gone, and one can only 
admire the deftness of the narrator. To make such work 
successful, therefore, it is necessary that the material should 
contain all the elements of drama, but that only one aspect 
should be presented, leaving the rest as a background to give 
reality to the comedy. A grave problem, with tragedy within 
call, treated with the irony of a spectator who deliberately 
centres his attention only on the lighter aspects, affects tho 
reader, as surely as the most dismal realism, with the interest 
of life. The story of The School for Scandal would have 
given Flaubert a chance to analyse the miseries of a dis- 
cordant marriage; but who shall say that Sheridan’s treatment 
of it is not legitimate art P 

The present story is a good example of Mr. Howells in his 
lightest vein. It opens at the mountain cottage of the 
Crombies, a middle-aged artist and his wife, who represent 
married happiness in its most prosaic form. Lilias Bellard, 
a niece, who is a lecturer on dramatic art in some Western 
University, arrives on a visit, and it soon appears that she 
proposes to use the house asa place to meet her English lover 
and make up her mind whether she shall marry him. Her 
aunt is at first appalled at her audacity; but her annoyance 
soon changes to a keen interest in the affair, and the lovers 
are gladly welcomed. Presently Miss Bellard makes up her 
mind, and for a little things go smoothly. Craybourne, the 
lover, “ was a sight to make another man sick, but his aspect 
filled Mrs. Crombie with reverence.” Then from a neighbour- 
ing hotel arrives one Mevison, an old friend of Crombie, with 
his wife, whom Mrs. Crombie had unwisely invited to join the 
party. The Mevisons represent another type of married life, 
a curious mixture of furious affection, jealousy, and perfect 
incompatibility. Both are supremely miserable, and Mrs. 
Mevison in particular is a kind of incarnate fury. The atmo- 
sphere at the cottage becomes electric, until the Mevisons, 
after agreeing to separate, go off together to give married life 
another trial. But the lovers have been made self-conscious, 
and Miss Bellard begins to examine herself as to the faith that 
isinher. She asks Craybourne if he loves her, and he makes 
a very bad witness :— 


“*T was taken with the idea of you, or what you were doing. 
I’ve always fancied women leading men in thought, you know; 
they’re naturally our teachers...... When I heard, out there, 
that there was a woman lecturing to the students, of course I was 
taken—with the idea. I have always fancied intellectual women. 
I think they’re peculiarly lovable. I dare say it’s rather odd; a 
sort of taste for olives——’ Lilias remained gravely looking at 
him. Now, at the break in his continuity, she said, aloud, but as 
if to herself, ‘How ecstatically offensive!’ He stared blankly at 
her. ‘Then I am—olives!’ she explained. ‘In the highest sense 
—well, yes.’ ‘And I thought perhaps that I was roses, or violets, 
or lilies, poor fool!’ ‘Don’t take it in that way, dearest! I 
supposed if would please you to know——’ ‘Please me!’ He 
gazed at her in a perplexity of such childlike simplicity that she 
could not help a very miserable laugh. ‘Really, Edmund,’ she 
said, as she turned and began to move homeward, ‘you beat the 
band. Now don’t,’ she added angrily, ‘ask me just what I mean 
by beating the band. Any American idiot would know that.’ ” 


And so the quarrel begins, and under the obsession of the 
Mevisons’ example, they agree to separate. How they come: 
together we will leave the reader to discover for himself; 
suffice it to say that the reconciliation is as illogical as the 
parting. “She didn’t want a reason,” is the comment of the 
Crombies, “ if she had an inspiration.” 

The book is mainly a study—and a very clever and shrewd 
study—of one type of American girl. But all the subordinate 
characters are carefully drawn, and Mrs. Mevison is a cruel 
portrait of a neurotic woman deliberately wounding her 





* Miss Bellard’s Inspiration. By W. D. Howells. London: Harper and 


Brothers. [6s.] 


husband from mere intemperance of affection. Her intrusion is 
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the pivot of the story, but she introduces a patch of alien 
morbidity in what is otherwise a delightful summer comedy. 
Our one complaint concerns the treatment of the English 
lover. It seems impossible for the cleverest American 
novelists to draw a recognisable Englishman, and Craybourne 
is simply a bundle of paradoxical traits, which a Transatlantic 
literary convention has decided to be the basis of English 


character. 





A Country Bunch. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Henry Dudeney touches the strings of 
several emotions in this little collection of country stories. 
Many of them are tragic, some idyllic, and one, the only one 
which does not concern country men and maidens, has a touch 
of rather worldly cynicism. One of the tales, “The Bellows- 
Maker,” combines a tragedy of the mind with charming pictures 
of country scenes. The account of “ apple howling ” by moonlight 
is quite delightful. But the tragedy of the artist who loses his 
artistic faculty through love makes the little story very sad 
reading. Reuben, the bellows-maker, tastes all the joy of artistic 
creation in the fashioning of his beautiful bellows, and when he 
turns to making clumsy things “in elm wood and with rough iron 
nozzles” the reader feels that in gaining Susan, Reuben has lost 
tho greatest thing in life. Another story which touches a high 
level is “ An Amazing Belief,” which is a very subtly written 
account of a night passed by the inhabitants of a little village 
who all believe that the morrow is to see the end of the world. 
All the tales are worth reading, but in these two Mrs. Dudeney 
gives her readers something a great deal better than the usual 
short story of popular fiction. 

Elizabeth Grey. By E.M. Green. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
This book is not exactly a novel, but is an autobiographical 
account of the intimate life of a highly sensitive lady novelist. 
As the great moment in the book is the reception by the heroine 
of a long and favourable review in the Spectator, it seems a little 
ungrateful of this journal not to speak in the highest terms of a 
novelist who displays such a just appreciation of the efforts of 
the Spectator reviewers. But to tell the truth, it requires rather 
more genius than that possessed by Miss E, M. Green to make in- 
teresting so egotistical a piece of autobiography as Elizabeth Grey. 
Elizabeth is so frankly the centre of her own universe, and her 
emotions and feelings are of such immense importance to herself, 
that the reader becomes impatient and wishes that the book would 
pass to a more interesting subject. The writing is good, and 
some of the country scenes are well described. But there is a 
great deal too much of what Thackeray calls “that upright and 
independent vowel which lies between e and 0.” 

A Quizotic Woman. By Isobel Fitzroy. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—The interest of this book lies not so much in the story as in 
the study of the mother of the heroine, Lady Lucy Buzzwell- 
Hubbard. The author contrives to make that most vulgar and 
sordid of ambitions, the ambition to get on in society, almost 
pathetic in the circumstances in which Lady Lucy indulges 
it. It is only kind to kill the poor lady before she can see the 
sad results to her daughter which her ambition brings about. 
However, by the sacrifice of the weak man of the book, all comes 
right finally, and the story is given the necessary happy 
ending. Without being in any way remarkable, the book is 
readable, and contains, as noted above, one excellent piece of 
work, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. 

History of the English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
JamesI. By W.H. Frere, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d.)— 
The plan of allotting periods to writers specially acquainted with 
them has many advantages—the “Cambridge Modern History ” 
is a remarkable proof of it—but it makes it a little difficult to 
sce the standpoint distinctly. We have to conjecture, though 
not wholly without help, what Mr. Frere thinks of the three acts 
of the drama, so to speak, that precede that which he puts on the 
stage. Sometimes we should infer that he wishes that the initial 
change had never been made; but then we find him speaking of 
Archbishop Parker as “a Catholic-minded reformer,” and this is 
a phrase that goes a long way. Could we not have an “appeal to 
Parker” instead of “an appeal to the first six centuries”? 
Andrewes might be another meeting-point. They both had a 
desire stare super antiquas vias. Parker ordered his suffragan to 
“reconcile” profaned churches, and Andrewes used incense. 
These things need not trouble us, for the “ancient ways” 








led to Rome as little for the Caroline as for the Elizabethan 
prelate. Andrewes, of course, naturally brings us to Laud, of 
whom we should like to hear Mr. Frere’s views more in detail. 
But here the “ period” system comes in again to hinder. Anyhow, 
he sees and acknowledges Laud’s “ fatal error in leaning too much 
upon the royal prerogative.” It was this, surely, not Samuel 
Johnson’s “fatal learning,” that “led him to the block.” Mr. 
Frere’s book is well worth a more extended notice, for it is a work 
of great learning; but it is possible that if we could command 
the necessary space, the proportion between agreements and dis- 
agreements would be considerably changed. 








THE CHILD AND RELIGION. 

The Child and Religion. Edited by Thomas Stephens, M.A. 
(Williams and Norgate. 6s.)—This is a volume of the “Crown 
Theological Library,” and contains eleven essays by. various 
prominent theologians. These are of a very varied interest. 
The subject has indeed many aspects. There are the Children’s 
Eucharists, though the school which favours these celebrations 
has no representative among the eleven contributors to the 
volume; and at the other end of the scale there is Professor J. 
Cynddylan Jones with his views on the “Conversion of Children.” 
Rabbi A. A. Green has something worth hearing to tell us about 
the place of children in the religious system of the Jews. (It is 
interesting to note that there is a revolt against the exclusive 
“masculinity ” of Jewish public worship, and that the service 
at which the boys recite the Blessing is in liberal synagogues 
supplemented by a similar celebration by the girls.) Then-Dr. 
Hill has a paper on “The Baptists and the Children,” and does 
his best for what seems a weak point in the. Baptist theory.. Dr. 
Horton discusses “The Religious Training of Children in the 
Free Churches,” and Canon Henson the same subject from the 
Church of England standpoint. The discrepancies of opinion 
appear to be, and probably are, very wide. Yet, after all, there 
is much agreement. Professor Jones tells us, for instance, that 
“conversion in the growing lads and maidens is an essential 
condition of their salvation,” while Mr. James Adderley, quoted 
in the preface, declares that “conversion is not necessary for 
those who are leading the converted life.” The practical danger. 
is that the youths or maidens, while waiting for some definite 
sign of this necessary change, may grow careless or desperate, 
or that, on the other side, they may rest content with a formalism 
which does not imply any real perception of spiritual things. 








LETTERS ON THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

Letters on the Simple Life. By Marie Corelli and others. 
(S. W. Partridge and Co. 1s. net.)\—We must expect to find not 
afew differences of opinion among the thirty-odd writers who 
have contributed to this volume, reprinted, we should say, from 
the Daily Graphic. Sir A. Conan Doyle says boldly “ We are not 
degenerating,” and has a good deal to advance on his side. Sir 
James Crichton-Browne says in the most emphatic way “ We are 
degenerating,” and he too has a series of arguments. It would be 
rash to decide between the two. Sir J. Crichton-Browne urges that 
the “ fertility of the race is diminishing,” yet it is still almost a 
peril in itself. And then it must be borne in mind that we take 
all possible pains to know the worst, and that many evils seem 
to be worse than they were because they are acknowledged. 
“ Spectacles,” says Sir J. Crichton-Browne, “are more in evidence 
than they used to be.” The expression is significant. The fact is 
that astigmatism as a common defect isanew discovery. Thousands 
of children suffered unrelieved in former days, but they suffered all 
the same. Nor is it only spectacles that are “more in evidence” 
than they used to be. The book may be read with interest and 
profit, but it is a pity that the writers did not keep more to their 
subject. Sir R. Anderson might have utilised his professional 
experience to some purpose, and left the “evolutionist and the 
infidel,” “the appreciation of the Church and the depreciation of 
the Saviour,” the “survival of mediaeval superstitions,” and 
“ erroneous teaching about the Scriptures” alone. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 








The Financial and Economical Annual of Japan. (Government 
Printing Office, Tokyo.)—There is a multitude of interesting 
facts and figures in this volume. The revenue for 1904-5 was 
about £29,000,000, the chief items being Land-tax, Excise on 
liquors and tobacco. The Army and Navy Budgets are set down 
at something less than £5,000,000, with an estimate of about 
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£8,000,000 for the current year. This seems to be amazingly 
little. The population, including Formosa, is estimated at about 
51,000,000. The volume of trade shows a wonderful increase, 
the returns for 1902 just doubling those of 1895. Nor was this 
an exceptional growth. The trade of 1868 was doubled in 1878; 
that of 1878 in 1888 ; and that of 1888 doubled again in 1895. 


Twenty Years on Ben Nevis. By W.T. Kilgour. (A. Gardner, 
Paisley. 2s. 6d. net.)—Doctors appear to differ about the value 
of the weather and temperature observations made during the 
twenty years’ maintenance of the Ben Nevis station. Lord Kelvin, 
on the one hand, held them to be useful. Professor Schuster thought 
that all that could be learnt had been learnt from them, and that 
the work might be discontinued unless some definite problem was 
to be dealt with. Both authorities had their supporters. We 
venture to think that the two observed the matter from different 
points; Professor Schuster taking the scientific and Lord Kelvin 
the practical. Surely, if there was a chance that forecasts ana 
warnings could be thus secured, it would have been worth 
spending £1,000 a year in this way. Meteorology is not so 
certain a science that we can afford.to omit any means of 
improving it. And when one thinks of the £150,000,000 of 
annual expenditure, this economy is too ludicrous. We hope that 
Mr. Kilgour’s book will do something to bring about a reversal 
of this foolish policy. It is a record of hard, and often dangerous, 
work done for a very inadequate remuneration. We should have 
willingly heard more about the observations, and less about the 
visitors. If it could have been prepared, a definite statement, 
illustrated with examples, of the benefits derived from the 
observations might have been advantageously given. It is not 
to every one that the “ magnificent inutility ” of science forcibly 
appeals. The appeal, too, as we understand it, rests mainly on 
the practical arguments. 


Lives of the English Martyrs Declared Blessed by Pope Leo XIII. 
By Dom Bede Camm, 0O.8.B., and others. Vol. II., “Martyrs 
under Queen Elizabeth.” (Burns and Oates. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The “Lives” of this volume begin with “John Felton, Lay- 
man.” If John Felton’s claim is passed, the others follow as a 
matter of course. But how about Felton? Lingard manifestly 
was far from admiring him, and indeed a hundred years ago 
his beatification would have seemed out of the question. We 
do not intend to discuss the matter; but one question may be 
allowed. Why “Queen Elizabeth” in the title of this second 
volume? If she was a Queen, Felton was a rebel and no 
martyr. If she was a Pretender, as he asserted with his last 
breath, why does Dom Bede Camm describe her as “ Queen” ? 


Memories of Madras. By Sir Charles Lawson. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Sir Charles Lawson does not give us 
in this volume his own memories of Madras, but sundry passages 
from the history of that city. He begins with the “ Founders of 
Fort St. George.” The place was selected after more than one 
failure elsewhere. The “Founders” were John Day and a 
colleague who seems to have missed his due share of the credit, 
Thomas Cogan. The fort, or the inner part of it, was finished on 
St. George’s Day, 1640. “Diamond Pitt ” comes next, the finder, 
or rather purchaser, of the great Pitt diamond. His letters, full 
of undignified complaints about the difficulties of selling, aro 
curious reading. The great stone was not a convenient article 
of merchandise. It weighed when cut 136 carats; and ho 
wanted £1,500 per carat. He actually got, after waiting fifteen 
years, £125,000 from the Regent of France. On the whole, 
Governor Pitt made a good thing out of diamonds. His far- 
away descendant, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
governed Madras a century and a half later. Many famous 
names occur in the volume, among them Macartney, Coote, 
Cornwallis, and Arthur Wellesley. This last in 1801 declared 
that his “highest ambition was to be a Major-General in His 
Majesty’s service.” T'ourteen years later he held every honour 
that a subject could hold. Soldiers and Civil servants occupy 
the chief place, but there is room for others, for Andrew Bell, 
for instance, the “educationist,” who, however he made his 
money—and this is something of a mystery—certainly put 
it to a good use. 


National Finance. (Murby and Co. 6d. net.)—It will be 
interesting to see, when his Majesty’s Opposition become his 
Majesty’s Ministers, how they will supply the “Demand for 
Retrenchment and Reform” which is formulated in this pam- 
phlet. It may safely be predicted that they will fall very far 
short of the ideals here set forth. In fact, there is much nonsense 
talked about the “intolerable burden of taxation.” The thing 
that really weighs on the people in general is the local ex- 
penditure. Deduct Excise (and Sir Wilfrid Lawson will say that 





Tncome-tax (and no one who pays one shilling to the Government 
and keeps nineteen for himself is really badly off), Succession-duty, 
and the non-tax revenue, and the balance is not formidable, 
However, the writers, all members of the Eighty Club, have much 
to say that is worth reading. One thing they are very naturally 
reticent about, and that is the Fleet. The politician who for g 
party triumph imperils the national food will have, and ought to 
have, a short shrift. 


The Calvert Scientific Exploring Expedition. Compiled by J. q, 
Hill. (G. Philip and Son. 2s.)—Australia is divided into two 
approximately equal portions by longitude 135 deg. Fahr. It ig 
in the eastern half of this that the main part of the territory lay 
which the Calvert Expedition set out to explore. It accomplished 
something of its object, but not nearly all, the chief cause being 
the misplacement of the Johanna Springs, or possibly their 
failure,—which it was seems to be still unknown. Anyhow, the 
expedition had to return, with two members who had made an 
exploring excursion missing. It is with the search for these two 
that this book is chiefly occupied, and it is a tragic story. In 
the end it turned out that the two must have perished before the 
search began. One significant detail of the story is that for 
some months two bodies were supposed to be the remains of the 
explorers. The mistake was discovered when the real objects of 
the search were found; but the two bodies were never identified, 
Probably many such have perished unnoticed in the inhospitable 
interior of the great island. 


The Improvement of London Trafic. By C. 8. Meik and Walter 
Beer. (P.S. Kingand Son. 8s. 3d.)—This paper, read on June 5th 
before the Society of Engineers, takes away one’s breath. Regu- 
lation of traffic cannot, in the authors’ judgment, suffice to meet 
the evil of congestion. We must have new “main avenues” and 
new “first-class roads.” With these must be new tramways and 
railroads. The scheme, set forth in detail and illustrated with 
maps, is a great effort of the imagination which may or may not be 
practicable. Whether or not it is,is more than we can say ina 
hasty notice. Nor can we deal with the question of finance. The 
authors think that the scheme will not ultimately increase the 
rates, but that it will be self-supporting, and even, in the end, 
remunerative. One thing, however, is clear: that there will bea 
great hostility of vested interests. Locomotive facilities are to 
be provided, as has been said. That will touch many pockets, 


Holy Week at Jerusalem in the Fourth Century. (S.P.C.K, 
4d.)—This is a reprint from Duchesne’s “ Christian Worship” 
(second English edition). It contains the journal of a Spanish 
religious kept during a visit to Jerusalem in A.D. 385. It 
actually describes the order of worship on Sundays and at the 
seasons of Epiphany, Lent, Easter,and Whitsuntide. The whole 
is very curious, and there are certainly some things hard of 
belief. ‘Some when they have eaten after the Dismissal (Missa) 
onthe Lord’s Day, that is about the fifth or sixth hour (11.80 a.m.), 
do not eat throughout the whole week until after the dismissal at 
the Anastasis.” (This seems to have taken place early in the 
morning, the service beginning at cock-crow.) What is said 
about Baptism is noteworthy. “The competents are brought up,— 
coming, if they are men with their fathers, and if women with 
their mothers.” Clearly they were grown people, as questions 
were asked about their conduct. Yet they could hardly have 
been converts. Elsewhere, however, we read: “Such of the 
children as have been baptised.” The writer was, it appears, a 
lady of high rank, first-cousin to the Emperor Theodosius. One 
thing is abundantly plain, that the ritual of the time was highly 
ornate and elaborate. 


The Tyrol. By W. D. McCrackan. (Duckworth and Co. 65s. 
net.)—The Tyrol has abundance of the picturesque in the domains 
of Nature and of Art. Art has its chief exposition in Innsbruck; 
Nature is magnificent everywhere; and Mr. McCrackan, who has 
the help of many photographic illustrations, presenting places, 
persons, costumes, objects of art, &c., is an excellent guide. 
From time to time he takes us from the present into the past, 
Charles the Bold, Maximilian I. (who, by the way, was never, to 
be exact, “ Emperor”),and Hofer, with not a few others, appear 
in these pages. 


A Short History of Venice. By W. R. Thayer. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.)—This is a book of considerable value, telling the story 
of Venice succinctly and lucidly. Mr. Thayer has not, it is true, 
wholly escaped the lues biographica, if an historian is susceptible 
of that complaint. Venice is Mr. Thayer’s heroine, and he con- 
descends to something like speeial pleading on her behalf, 
Surely the Republic’s conduct in the matter of the Fourth 
Crusade and Zara cannot be said not to have fallen “a hair’s 
breadth below the highest mark of honour as then conceived.” 





Excise is not really a burden because it is a tax on non-necessaries), 





To his apology for the Venetian lack of literature we have no 
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objection to make. It is highly ingenious, to say the least. “As 
Englishmen and Americans draw four-fifths of their culture from 
books, they are likely to underrate the culture which speaks 
through the plastic arts and painting. Yet St. Mark’s Church 
may have had for the people who saw it daily the cultural 
equivalent of an Iliad or an Antigone.” 


Two books which seek, in different ways, a devotional object 
are Health and Holiness, by Francis Thompson (J. Masters and 
Co.), and How to Pray: a Little Book for Boys, by the Rev. 
Spencer J. Gibb (Mowbray and Co., 6d.)——With these may be 
mentioned The Teacher and his Class, Edited by the Rev. H. S. B. 
Yates (Sunday School Union, 1s.),a collection of papers, to which 
in this edition (the second) a new essay by Dr. Simon (of Brad- 
ford United College) has been added. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 128.) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIO ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
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EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
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A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
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DIRECTORS, 
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Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C,V.0., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.L 
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Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
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James Fletcher, Esq. 
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Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut,-Colonel F, Auderson Stebbing, 
be bs rae Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
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Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 
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Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
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HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


, ° 
Agacy.(H. A.), Correct Bridge, 12m0 ......s0..::scseeesseeeseseeeeee(Simpkin) net 2/0 
Bailey (L. H.), The Outlook to Nature, er 8vo . .(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Banks (N. H.), The Little Hills, er 8vo.... seoee(Macmillan) 6/0 







Bindloss (H.), Alton of Somasco, cr 8V0 ......es00 scsaasuunt (Long) 6/0 
Brooke (Lord), An Eyewitness in Manchuria, 8V0 ......ssc0sesesesceseeee (Nash) 7/6 
Brown (J.), Tidal Streams of the British Coasts, 4to .......(J. Brown) net 5/0 


Buckmaster (M. A.), Descriptive Handbook of Architecture, 8vo 
(Routledge) net 3/6 






Burnham (C. L.), The Right Princess, cr 8v0 .......ssss000000e--(Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Carlile (J. C.), Story of the English Baptists, cr 8vo ......... (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Carnations, Picotees, and the Wild and Garden Pinks, by Various Authors, 

WOUND coeucustcasavacn spddeeransbpnstasehssemseswes meapianeodaasesacanontecisenceieoetl (Newnes) net 3/6 
Carroll (J.), Drawing from Models and Objects, cr 8vo ...(Burns & Oates) 2/6 
Cavalry in Action, by P. S., 810 .....secseccssssseeseeee istvarne seosseseseeee(ees) net 6/0 
Cleeve (L.), St. Elizabeth of London; a Novel, cr 8VO v..esscesseseeeees (Long) 6/0 
Cornes (J.), Modern Housing in Town and Country, 4to...... (Batsford) net 7/6 


Craddock (C. R.), The Storm Centre: a Novel, cr 8vo..,.........(Macmillan) 6/0 
Engineering Report on tlie Effect of Temperature on Insulating Materials, 
folio....... itinaaaiiie eaccenpessiniaaiie skkuaen slasiaine iia seseeeseeeee, (LOckwood) net 5/0 
Gibb (Mrs, H.), The Soul of a Villain, er 8yo .. (Long) 6/0 
Goss (C. F.), Husband, Wife, and Home, cr 8vo............(L. N. tae net 4/0 
Hatch (F, H.), Geology of South Africa, 8V0 .........cccseeeeee (Macmillan) net 21/0 
How to Build or Buy a Country Cottage, by “‘ Home Counties,” cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 6/0 
Index Kewensis, Supplement IT., Part II., folio...(Oxferd Univ. Press) net 2/0 
), Agriculture through the Laboratory and School Garden, 
sateen anni ..(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Kelly (W. P.), The Assyrian Bride: a Novel, cr 8v0................(Routledge) 6/0 
Kershasp (P.), Studies in Ancient Persian History, cr 8vo ...(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Meade (L, T.), His Mascot: a Novel, Cr 8VO......sssesssssersereesererseeee(ong) 6/0 
Moore (T. S.), The Little School: Rhymes, 12mo ......(Eragny Press) net 18/0 
Praed (Mrs. C.), The Maid of the River: a Novel, cr 8vo...............(Long) 6/0 
Renouf (Sir P. Le Page), Life Work, Vol. III., 8vo ............(Simpkin) net 25/0 
Ruth (J. A.), What is the Bible ?-cr 8V0 ............e0008 ..(K. Paul) net 3/6 
Sands (H. H,), The Valley of Dreams, cr 8VO..........004. +sereee(FOulis) net 5/0 
Schafer (J.), History of the Pacific North-West, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Scholes (T, E. S.), Glimpses of the Ages, 8V0 ..........:.seeeeeeeeeeee(LOng) net 12/0 
Scouller (5). Practical Bookkeeper and Accountant's Guide, 8vo (Simpkin) 5/0 



















Smith (R. » Electric Traction, Cr 8VO ......scssscsesseseeseeseeeee-(Harper) net 9/0 
South (R.), The Smithy: a Drama, cr 8vo ......... eee ....(Constable) net 5/0 
Southern Writers, edited by W. P. Trent, cr 8vo ............(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Thomas (N, W.), Crystal Gazing, cr 8vo ...............(De La More Press) net 3/6 
Thomas (N. W.), Thought Transference, cr 8vo ...(De La More Press) net 3/6 
Wilcox (E. W.), Maurice, and other Poems, 12mo............(Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Wilcox (E. W.), Three Women, 12m0.................:ss:+00++.-..(Gay & Bird) net 3/6 
Zilliacus (K.), The Russian Revolutionary Movement, 8vo (A. Rivers) net 7/6 








ICTION.—REQUIRED, the exclusive use of STORIES 
for serial purposes.—Apply by letter for 7 ne to Box 78, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE “TIMES,” 1874 to 1904, in 91 volumes. All bound 
and in good condition, with Index for 17 years, Price £30,—Apply, 
396 Strand, W.C. 


RETIRED NAVAL OFFICER, with the highest refer- 

ences and an unimpeachable record, possessing a commercial, financial, 

and general business snes SEEKS immediate EMPLOYMENT, — 
Box 79, The Spectator, 1 Weliington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 


OF YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE ig 

September the services of :— 
ne AS*ISTANT MASTER to teach principally Mathematics. Salary, £150 
per annum, b 

Two ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach principally Science. Salary, £129 

each per annum, 

One ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally Mathematics and Physi. 

eal Exercises. Salary, £120 per annum, 

One ASSISTANT MISTRESS with special qualifications for preparatory 

work. Salary, £120 per annum, 

Oue ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach principally English and Physical 

Exercises. Salary, £100 per annum. 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than Saturday, July 29th, 1905. Copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


(NOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. — 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE in 
September the services of two MASTERS (one qualified in Science anid Mathe- 
matics, aud one iv English and General Subjects) for the purpose of conducting 
courses of instruction for Groups of Elementary Teachers, and undertaking 
some teaching in Secondary Schools, at £200 each per annum, ° 

Applications for these posts must be made on Formsto be obtained from the 
Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Waketield, where they must 
be returned not later than Saturday, July 29th, 1905. Copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials must be sent with the application. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


- (PHE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is PREPARED to APPOINT a UNIVERSITY LECTURER 
or LECTURERS in the following Subjects :— 
MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY and TACTICS, 
MILITARY TOPOGKAPHY. 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the KEGISTRAR,. 


| § enamels’ COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 

















The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on or before 
Saturday, September 9th, 1905. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 


June 24th, 1905, Registrar, 


EWARK & DISTRICT PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE 
AND PREPARATORY CLASSES, 

WANTED, a LADY PRINCIPAL, to teach and direct. Science qualifica- 
tions necessary. Engagement as from September Ist. Number of Girls 
under 100. Salary, £130 per annum.—Apply immediately to C. H. NEW- 
BALD, Esq., Martindale, Newark. A 














ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A firm of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, connected with large concessions abroad, have 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Thorough training in London 
laboratory ; field experience, if desired, abroad; position secured after training. 
Premium,—Box 219, Judd’s Advertising Offices, 5 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


N OXFORD M.A. (First Class and Two University 
Prizes), with Capital, WISHES to MEET with a young, experienced 
SCHOOLMASTER with Capital, to join him in first-class Preparatory Schoo! 
work = ssedeah lines.—Address by letter, “C, BR. C.,” Messrs, Slatter and 
Rose, Oxford. 


ARDENER, HEAD, where two or three are kept.— 
E. W. HALL strongly RECOMMENDS his FOREMAN as above.— 
Apply, H. HEATH, 'The Gardens, Hunton Court, Maidstone, Kent. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—The Principal of a School of 
the highest class for Daughters of Gentlemen in a well-known health 
resort and educational centre now wishing to retire, having made a competence, 
seeks a suitable successor. School fully ‘‘recognised’’ and very healthily 
situated, Net profits over £1,000 per annum.—For detailed ae apply, 
in strict confidence, to No, 3,937, c/o Gabbitas, Thring, and Co., 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


fq\UE PRINCIPAL of a high-class SCHOOL for GIRLS 

in the Northern outskirts of London, who is desirous of .retiring, 
WISHES to MEET with « LADY possessing a similar School or a strong 
personal connection who would be willing to AMALGAMATE and to take over 
the lease of her premises consisting of a Mansion with charming grounds and 
accommodation for 24 Pupils, held ata rental of £190, Additional accommoda- 
tion can readily be obtained. School fully equipped. Probably 10 Pupils pay- 
ing average fees of 70 guineas could be transferred. Nominal sum walk be 
accepted for lease and goodwill, and such furniture as required would be sold 
at the usual valuation.—For further details, apply to GABBITAS, THRING, 
and CO., 36 Sackville Street, Landon, W. 


my\O BE LET, at Aysgarth, in the far-famed valley of 

Wensleydale, Yorkshire, within half a mile of Aysgarth Station, on the 
Northallerton and Hawes Branch, N.E.R., which connects the East Coast and 
Midland main routes to Scotland.—These commodious PREMISES have been 
recently occupied as a Preparatory School, but are equally adapted to the 
requirements of a Convalescent Home or Training College.—For further par- 
ticulars apply to Mr. JOHN MAUGHAN, Estate Office, Jervaulx Abbey, 
Middieham, R.S.0.; or Mr. HUGH MAUGHAN, Solicitor, MiddJeham, R.S.0, 


O CATERING OR SERVANT WORRIES. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS JUST ACROSS THE ROAD.—Quaintly 
furnished FLAT TO BE LET for Summer and Autumn months, Two bed- 
rooms (extra bedrooms in Mansions), sitting-room, bathroom. Omnibuses 
to Piccadilly (15 minutes), &c., pass Mansions constautly. Restaurant ; billiard- 
room; electric light; lifts; telephone; night porter. Rent ,moderate,— 
Arviv. TENANT, 38 Kensington Palace Mansions. W. 


BELLINGYON STREET, a few doors trom the Strand. 

For DISPOSAL the LONG LEASE of capital BUSINESS 
PREMISES, containing basement, ground and 3 upper floors. Immediate 
possessiou.—For particulars, ap,ly to Messrs, DANIEL WATNEY and SONS, 
$3 Poultry, E.C. ; or to Messrs, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO., 29 Fleet 























UNICIPAL SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL AN 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE FOR GIRLS, LEAMINGTON.— 
The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS ot the above School, Applicants should have a University Degree 
or its equivalent qualification, and must have had suitable experience in a good 
Secondary Day School or Pupil Teachers’ Centre. Commencing salary £200 
per annum, together with a capitation fee of £1 per Pupil above the first 
undred. (£230 guaranteed for the first year.) Duties to commence as soon 
as possible after September Ist, 1905,—Forms of application and particulars of 
the appointment may be obtained from the DIRECTOR, Techuical School, 
Leamington, Forms of application must be completed and returned on or 
before Tuesday, August 1st, 1905. (Those applications which have already 
been made will be considered when making the appointment.) Personal 

canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 
LEO, RAWLINSON, Clerk to the Education Authority. 


HERWELI.-HALL, TRAINING COLLEGE | for 
WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, OXFORD. Recognised by the 
Board of Education.—WANTED, for October, a PRINCIPAL. Training, 
experience, and a degree or its equivalent necessary, Oxford preferred. 
Sulary, £400, Resident.—Applications, stating experience and full particulars, 
with three copies of testimonials, should be sent by an early post to the 
CHAIRMAN, Church Education Corporation, 6 Grosvenor ions, 82 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — COUNTY 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LONDON ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

—A FORM MISTRESS to take Mathematics, and some Geography and Needle- 

work, will be REQUIRED in September. Salary £100, rising to £150.—Applica- 
tion should be made at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Tunbridge Wells. 


WANTED, STUDENT-MISTRESS (Resident) in large 

high-class Boarding School to be prepared for public examination, 

in return for supervision duty. Age about 18 or 19, Must be very good 

perl player.—Apply, Box 76, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen, Thorough Education; beautiful scenery; 
summer and winter health resort. Head-mistress, Miss M. E. BROTHERS. 
Registered by Board of Education, Column B. Student-mistress wanted, 
premium or mutual terms, Next Term begins September 19th. 


OUTH COAST.—The PRINCIPAL of a first-class 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, to fill vacancies in the division for elder girls before 

the holidays begin, will RECEIVE THREE PUPILS over 16 at a considerable 

reduction in fees.—Particulars in confidence from RB, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 
Craven Street, Trafalgar Sanare, W.C. 


ADY BEAUMONT strongly recommends a HUME for 
PAYING GUESTS, Children or Ladies, wishing to learn Poultry 
Kurming. Entire charge of children with parents abroad. Pretty house and 
garden ; modern conveniences.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House 
Leicester ; or Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, near Botley. Hants. r 


‘te BRIDGE HOUSE, SAFFRON WALDEN.— 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN (recognised by the Board of 
Education).—Principals: The Misses COWELL. A few Vacancies for Boarders. 


























Street, E.C. 





Excellent testimonials and recommended by the Bishop of Barking, the Vicar of 
Satfron Walden, and others,x—NEXT TERM will CO NCE SEPT, 13th, 
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eran EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
‘dential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
: et tee Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cumbridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
) University of London. : 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss 





MARGABET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Haunts, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frx £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers, 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fes £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy aud other 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—lhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STRELT, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, ; 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 39 GRAITAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8S. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified staff of Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
nearthe Downs. Tennis and croquet lawns and cricket field. Large gymnasium. 
Great care taken of delicate girls, and entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


we ee ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


OLKESTON E.—Strongly Recommended by the HEAD- 
MASTER OF HARROW, a School for a limited number of Gentlemen's 
Daughters, Parents may confidently rely upon the thorough Modern 
Education and Home Care their Daughters will receive. Field for games, 
riding, gymnasium, &c.—PRINCIPAL, Brampton Down, Grimstone Avenue. 


— GIRLS will be RECEIVED 

in a high-class LADIES’ COLLEGE at HALF-FEKES to fill unexpected 
vacancies; house in splendid position; good modern Education; excellent 
staff. Governess student required ; premium 20 guineas.— Write, ‘‘ RADNOR,” 
care of Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, London. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Iwelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


3 ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
a Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 

i good education. Special attention to development of chagncten.— Pubeciont. 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. ee 2 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
































HANTRY MOUNT 
’ BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge, Classical Tripos. 
Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. London. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, Mx.—Established 1858.— 

Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE. Miss GERTRUDE 

: WALLIS (of the Froebel Educational Institute School and College). NEXT 

4 TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 20th.—Prospectus on 
3 application to the PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

AKHURST SCHOOL, SHORTLANDS, KENT, for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the Board of Education. 

Strongly recommended by the Rev. Canon Wolley, Vicar of Shortlands. 

Inclusive terms, £75. Healthy situation, ten miles from London; thorough 

education on modern lines; special advantages for music; physical exercises, 
hockey, tennis, cycling, riding, swimming.—Address, PRINCIPAL. 

of 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess 




















H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. ial advan- 


, Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, S: 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


s A PHYSICIAN’S WIDOW and DAUGHTER, living 





fi. in their own house, RECEIVE, with the sanction of the Governors, a 
limited number of PUPILS to ATTEND the HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
BEDFORD. House fees, 66 guineas a year,—Address, H, CANTUAR, Hurst 
Grove, Bedford, To be forwarded, 








T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
, DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—‘the BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

‘ Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
pean of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St, Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. he. The Rectory, Warrington. 


4 2&1 CE BAN K, 
- | MERCHISTON, EDINBURGH. 
Principals—Mrs, MUIRHEAD and Miss BIRD, M.A. (Hon. Hist.), C.T.C. 
(Successors to Miss Pellatt). 
PBIVATE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Bracing situation. Large grounds and playing-field. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND HOME LIFE COMBINED. 
Preparation for Oxford Local University Entrance Exams. 
All mes, Swimming, Riding, &c. 

PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION, 


S ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY.—Public Church of 
e England School, for Daughters of Gentlemen. Recognised by the 
Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure 
braciug air; gravel soil; extensive playing-fields; drill and games mistress. 
Preparation for University, Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations 
taken. Music under direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and 
Handicrafts Mistress, trained Teacher, cooking and needlework. Children 
received from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained 
Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, 8S. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Degree Course: Final Honours School, English Language and Literature 
(Class I.) Fees, 50 guineas a year. 


| EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 

Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopened on May 5th. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD.— 
Opens September, 1905, as a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sandy soil; 
9 acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss AMY 
KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of Teaching (St. George's 
‘Training College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German (Berlin) ; and 
Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Cumb.), Certificated 
Student of Girton College.—Prospectus and all information from Miss NEILD, 
The Vista, Leominster; or Miss AMY KEMP, Elmfield, Manchester, and 
Linthwaite, Windermere. 

















St MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. — Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education on 
modern tunes, Healthy outdoor life. Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Archery, 
Hockey. Special advantages for Languages and Music. Special Course of 
‘Training (one year) for Girls over eighteen in Practical Domestic Subjects, 
Gardening, and_ Citizenship, &c. Trained Teachers for Special Subjects,— 
Head-Mistress, Miss NEUMANN. 





T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 


for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (104 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Pnincipals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College ; iss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medimval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 








ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility or acquiring 


colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


ORKSHIRE, NORTH RIDING.—Pleasant house 

and garden, bracing air, a 4 scenery, good water; croquet, tennis, 

stubling.—Apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, 
R.8 0. 


YNDALE, WINCHMORE HILL, MIDDLESEX.— 
Miss BRIDGES RECEIVES limited number of GIRLS of good position 

in her high-class School (recognised). House stands in beautiful grounds, 
with hockey and cricket field. Excellent resident staff and visiting Professors. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—EDUCATION 
for YOUNG CHILDREN, aged 6 to 10, in comfortable home under 
experienced Swiss Governess. Large house, healthy situation among the 
Berkshire Downs. Highest references.—Apply to Mrs. KEBLE. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Coll and others, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunuis.—Principals, 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


T. HELENS, BLACKHEATH, 8.E.—School for the 


Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—Miss ANDREW; Miss TATE, 
B.A. (London), Somerville College, Oxford. Large detached house, facing the 



































Heath ; good garden, playing field; tennis, cricket, hockey. Preparation for 
University Eutrauce Exams, Special advantages for Music, Languages, Art, 
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MONIC A’S, 
. TADWORTH, SURREY, 





HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool a Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. : 
EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References —— to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educ:tional 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 'ennis, &c. 


HE ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
near HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.—For the Training of Women 
Teachers in Ling’s Swedish System of Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Also Hockey, Cricket, Net Ball, Lacrosse, Swimming, and Dancing. This is 
the most complete course of physical training offered for women, combining, 
as it does, country life with the advantages of proximity to a large city, attend- 
ance at University for Physiology and Hygiene Lectures and Practical Anatomy ; 
excellent teaching practice, matches, &c. The College stands in its own very 
beautiful grounds, 16 acres in extent. Special attention is given to aesthetic 
gymnastics and relaxing movements. The training is adequate in all its 
branches, and is adapted to women’s physique, so avoiding both mental and 
physical strain. Women of good birth and education are ensured an attractive 
vocation. The College has been established eight years. Non-Professional 
Students received for shorter periods.—Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss EF. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


EWTON COLLEGE, DEVON.—Head-Master: Rev. R. 
WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A. Preparation for Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Universities. Good premises. Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Racquet Courts. Several acres of playing-fields: resident Cricket professional, 
School Chapel. Preparatory side for smaller boys. Terms moderate.—For 


























Prospectus, List of § ses, &c., apply to HEAD-MASTER, orto F. WATTS, 
Esq.. Secretary, Newton Abbot. NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 191n 
SEPTEMBER. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles, 
Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &e. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances K.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres, Certilic. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior Sehool with separate buildings and grounds. 


BroMsGROovVE SCHOOL. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20rw, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts. rifle range. ag advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
ravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 























> heaien SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The Council of the Surveyors’ Institution have decided to offer annually the 
following Scholarships, tenable for three years by Students of the Institutio 
viz., one of £80 per annum at Cambridge University, one of £50 at the Uni. 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, and one of £50 at the Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Holders will be required to take the Natural Science Tripos and the 
Examinations for the Diploma in Agriculture at Cambridge, or the equivalent 
for those Examinations at the other Universities. 

The first Examinations will be held at Cambridge, Bangor, and Newcastle. 
on-Tyne respectively during the summer of 1906. 

For further particulars apply to— 
The SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture, Cambridge University ; 
University College of North Wales, Bangor ; 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 





” ” 
” ” 


or to 
The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, 
ondon, S.W. 


HE EDINBURGH 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, October 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both ha and Sp geod Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys, 
The regular work of the Session will begin on WEDNESDAY, October 4th 
at 9 o’clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, ‘ 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the 
—" or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply informa. 

on. 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W, 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A, HARDY, M.A.Oxon., Scott 
House, Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A.Oxon., Jeffrey House 
Kinnear Road, Edinburgh, will be glad to see Parents by appointment. 4 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A.Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October 2nd between 9.30 and 


12.80 o’clock. 
HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST, 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


A COLLEGE for the Training of Teachers of HYGIENE and PHYSICAL 
TRAINING will be OPENED on SEPTEMBER 26th next, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. 

The course of study will extend over two years, and will include Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Swimming, Dancing, &c. 

A Residence for Women Students will be opened at the same time under the 
Superintendence of Miss E, ADAIR ROBERTS. 

A specially qualified Medical Man will devote his whole time to the work of 
the College. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline, Scotland. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 

A MEDICINE FOR WOMEN. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS TO BE AWARDED SEPTEMBER, 1905. 

St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60 a year for three years, ex- 
tendible to five years, 

School Scholarship, value £30. 

Other Scholarships to be awarded are: 

Stuart Mill Scholarship, value £30 a year for four years. 

Mabel Webb Research Scholarship, value £30 for one year, extendible to two 
or three years. 

Particulars to be obtained from the SECRETARY, 8 Hunter Street, Bruns- 


wick Square, W.C. 
S*- MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2np. 

The Medical School provides complete Courses for the Medical Degrees of 
the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for the 
aelnes of M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P.; and for the Naval and Military Medical 

rvices. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B, Lond.)—A complete Course of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 
will begin on October 3rd. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to 

52 10s., will be competed for in September. 

Ca!endar and full particulars on application to the DEAN. 


Ce eo ee SCHOOL, SURREY. 





ACADEMY, 

















CHURCH OF "&NGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 

YORK. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
(Belonging to the Society of Friends.) 

The AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER l5th. 
Rae and Particulars of Scholarships apply to the HEAD- 








WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4} hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. TERM BEGINS SEPT. 22nd.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th. Open to Boys joining NEXT TERM, py ord 22nd. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL, with large playgrounds, &.. for boys from 8 to 13, 
Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for THIRD PUPIL. Bracing 
country ; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 











LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 





HITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


Head-Master, 8.0. ANDREW, M.A. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM.- 
BER 19th. There are Classical, Modern, and Science Sides, and seven Leaving 
Exhibitions,—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 








EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C, E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARBETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). ‘ 
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re AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


IRENCESTER. 
PB sn rhs a cee Roe tie i Aly ol lia 
nd-owners, -agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonis 
en and Colonial Branch, Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
PrEsIDENT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
: ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 2 
Col. Sir RB. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PaixcipaL—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon, Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. i 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRFNCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


(Tra tol provides a SCHOOL, KEN T— 
Edu 








The School provides at a very moderate cost a thorough Public School 


cation of the highest grade. Classical, Modern, and Science Sides. Special 
Army Class. ial Preparation for Woolwich and Sandhurst by Large Staff 
of Experienced and Highly Successful Tutors.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE. Open Entrance Scholarships, July 4th. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions open to all boys under 14, whether already in the school or not, 
will be offered in 1906. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst.—Apply 


The BURSAR. 
SCHOOL, ESSEX. 





HIGWELL 
ELECTION to HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 25th. 
Foundationerships which reduce school charges by 20 per cent. awa:ded on 
nomination of Head-Master. 
Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW. 








| Lleida ~ te SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. au 





pRent COLLEGE, DERBYSHIBE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business. 
seaman and Exhibitions, Junior Department. 
pply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP; 
? MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture w special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROA DBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


ARE OF INVALID CHILDREN. — A West End 

Physician would like to meet with a Delicate or Invalid Child to share 

the Seaside Home and special treatment of his own little boy of three, who is 

slightly paralysed. Sole charge undertaken, with mother’s care, assisted by 

hospital-trained nurse and a Swedish masseuse; all under expert medical 

supervision.—For further —— apply to Mr. TRUMAN’S Educational 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Petal for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
. TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION, 
Unqualitied success with boys of this class, Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, chapel, own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited ; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading physiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


‘PAkis.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR YOUNG 


IES, 
Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Music, Languages, Art, 
under first-rate Professors, 
Concerts and Galleries attended. Splendid position near Bois, 
Lofty, bright rooms. <A few vacancies for October. 

Excelient English and Foreign References. 

7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 
Miss Metherell will be in London during the Summer Vacation, and can 

arrange to see Parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French eg acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singin, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
C , German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
ters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, riding, fencing.—For Prospectus and 
references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


DUCATION DE FAMILLE.—The Countess M. recom- 
mends a HOME SCHOOL with a mother’s care near town; English 

and Foreign Resident Governesses. The best Visiting Professors. Golf, all 
outdoor sports.—‘ MATER,’ care of Watson’s, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


INISHING HOME AT BRUSSELS. 


Mile. TOBIE RECEIVES FIVE GIRLS only. Beautiful house a few 
minutes from the Bois. Very refined and comfortable home. 
18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels, 


ENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—Mrs. FAIDY, ex-Professor 

at Wellesley College (Mass., America), RECEIVES in her family a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES wishing to pursue their studies in French, Music, 
and Art inGeneva, Highest references,—For Prospectus, address, 99-103 Route 
de Chéne, Geneva, 









































RESDEN A. LINDENGASSE 9.—SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Friiulein SCHMIDT, Diplomée of 

the Conservatoire of Leipzig, and formerly German Mistress in high-class 

English Schools, offers excellent Education, assisted by resident English and 

French Mistresses, Every facility for acquiring Languages, Music and Art. 

All comforts and. conveniences of a modern home, The greatest attention 
paid to health.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATIONAL - HOME, EBERSWALDE, near 
BERLIN.—Principals: The Friiulein SCHLIEP.—German, French, 
Music, &ec, The Friulein Schliep, who are visiting England, will be glad to take 
back with them a limited number of ENGLISH PUPILS, First-class refer- 
ences. Term begins August 12th.—For Prospectus and further information, 
address Friiulein SCHLIEP, c/o H. T. Copeman, Newmarket Road, Norwich. 


be: AM RHEIN.—SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Principal—Frau REGIERUNGSRAT ALTSTAEDT. 
Thorough knowledge of German Language and Literature, Music, Languages. 
Excellent references. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc. 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


DUCGOCA TIO N: 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a bee | of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR,M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOCLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ee ew wee See WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Bagdall, Whitby, Yorks, 
































CRUISES on S.Y, ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine. : 
L15 lds. CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCK. 
3) HOLM, WISBY, AMSTERDAM, ANTWERP. 
19 days. August 26th, 
£10 10s. NORWAY CRUISES. August 12th. 
£9 9s, BRITISH ISLES CRUISE. July 29th, 
£5 5s. SWISS TOURS. SPECIAL NO NIGHT TRAVELLING PARTIES. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR to PORTUGAL, 
? Visiting HAVRE, OPORTO, and LISBON, 
Farzs: £10 to £12. 
First-class throughout, including all expenses afloat and ashore. 
Per R.M.S. ‘CYRIL’ from Liverpool, July 29th, returning per ‘ AMBROSE,’ 
due August 12th, 











For other Tours, apply the BOOTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi 
‘Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA. 

FAST SERVICE, via Canada. Low fares from Europe; 

C P R choice of any Atlantic steamer.—For particulars, apply 
° e ® Canadian Pacific Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8.W. (iacing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King William Street, E.C. 

WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, la China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon KintomJacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


|. aetaeeiuemameniven’ °° AND GATESHEAD GAS 
COMPANY. 




















SALE OF £60,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £60,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901, Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on the 
3lst July, 1905. 

When gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
Authorised Dividend is £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 

Any amount of Stock, being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
30th September, 1905. Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum will be 
allowed upon prepayments, 

Mjnimum price £105 per cent. 

The Company's profit for the year 1904 was £113,354; and after paying all 
interest and full statutory dividends, there was left a surplus profit of £21,530. 

The gas sold in 1904 was 2,813 million cubic feet, and the number of consumers 
71,629, being an increase of 83 millions and 8,301 respectively over the previous 


pear, 
: i saat and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 
signe 

- THOS. WADDOM, Secretary, 








Newcastle-upon-Tyne, July llth, 1905, 
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DINNEF ORD’ 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

Ss For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found eqn tal to 14/46 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found =. superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with to om the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


Per Dozen 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCALE 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
--£1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) . coe 6 6 
Quarter-Page (Half- ie . 3 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 4 
Half Narrow Column........++ 2 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
PAZ) ccccccccssccccccessese 8 8 O 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


bom oo 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ...ccccccccccees £1616 0 
Inside Page cccccccccccecccccs 1414 0 


Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms; net. 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 


Bots. §-Bots. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent.. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-cla:s Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


x Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON. on 1782, 
Lowest Current Ra 

Liberal and Prom: — _ 

Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsToRE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws ComMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
LIBRARY, 224 Tue de Rivoli, Paris; Tux 
Hanrotp A. WILSON ComPANyY, LTD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DeEp6Ot, Cuiro and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GoTCH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. Rigsy, Adelaide. 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


nes 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


JULY, 1905. 
ConTENTS, 


GeorGE Ripping, First BisHor or Sourzwet, 

Tue Approacu TO MopERN ENGLAND, 

CuurcH oF IRELAND FINANCE, 

Tse Curistian Socirety.—III. Tue Eanuirsy 
CuRISTIAN COMMUNITY. 

“ MEMORIALS OF EDWARD Burne-Jongs,” 

Tue CHuRCH IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 

Henry Parry Lippon. 

Tue FourtH Gosret.—II, Tue Internat Ey, 
DENCE. 

— pola 

NDEX OF ARTICLES TO Vots. I.-LIX. (0 
1875—JaNUARY, 1905) continued.” (CCT 


No. 120. Price 6s, 


London 
Sporriswoopve & Co., Ltp., 5 ew Street Square, £, 


Annual Seleeeaetons 0 (£1) received by the 
hers, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, LTD,, 


Regent Street rs Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 


Children’ 8 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched, 


CAM B R | C a 2/3 » | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 


3/3. | Gents’ 3/11 , 
The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Ropinson & CiLeaver have 


world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists post FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 2/1L per doz. Dinner 

IRISH — s, 5/6 per doz. Table Clothe 

is square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5, 
Kitchen Table Clothe, 114d, sade Real Irish ‘lime 
Sheeting, fully bleached, ae wide, 1/11 per yard, 
Samples and — =o sho 
Price Lists DAMASK | "Clothe, ah 
Post Fre t Free. per doz. 
Frilled led Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard. Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wovse 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods shouldbe sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 














To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s, 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
art of the United aay yearly.  terly, 

Toms eae £1 86...0143..072 

Including postage to any 

of the English Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 








Street, Strand, W.C. 


many, India, China, 


Japan, &c. 1126... 016 3...082 





THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Tennis Court. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 
Editor of “‘ How to-Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Capital £2,500,000. 


offices :— 
Executors of Wills. 


Trustee of Wills. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


This Come’ is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 


Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 








CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





PRUDENTIAL 








INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


- ASSURANCE . COMPANY, 
Limited, - 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
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a. THE 
DAILY MATL 


CONTINENTAL EDITION 
Is now Published 


IN PARIS 


cach morning, and can be obtained at most 
places on the Continent many hours before 
any other English Newspaper. 


The price of the Continental “* Daily Mail” 
is as follows :— 


PARIS ‘ie 15 centimes = 1}d. 


FRENCH PROVINCES .. 20 centimes = 2d. 
Austria... «.. «. 25heller_ ) 

Egypt pore Miecs 1 piastre 

Germany ... ae eed 20 pfennig 

Holland .... eda -- 124 cents 

Hungary ... <i és 25 filler 

Maly: «. He .. 25 centesimi + — 2:q, 
Malta Se ie “as 2 tara 

Portugal ... ei .. 50 reis 

Russia . «es ae~—s 12, KOpecs 

Spain He we ae 25 centimos 
Switzerland .- oo 25 centimes : 





Offices: 3 PLACE DE LA MADELEINE, PARIS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Uollections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 


Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Lstimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
OOKS WANTED.—30s. each  offered.—Wedmore’s 
Meryon, 1892; Wedmore's Whistler's Etchings. a Study, 1899; Tit- 
marsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols. ; 
Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols.. 1843; Jerrold's Men 
of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Gardiner's History, 2 vols., 1863; Curzon’s Persia, 
2vols., 1892; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Symonds’ Italian Lit., 2 vols., 
1881; Desperate tin. 3 vols., 1871; £30 offered for Vanity Fair, in 
20 Nos., 1847-48; Oscar Wilde’s Books wanted and for sale or exchange. List 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—Any quantity for cash.—30s. each 
offered for Leslie & Taylor's Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; Gardiner's History, 

2 vols., 1863; £4, Mélange of Humour, 1824; Sam’s Tour of Paris, 1822; £5, 
Boydell’s Thames, 1794, col. plates.—3,000 others wanted. Listfree. Everything 
supplied. State wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 














MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 


LECTURES ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN LAW & PUBLIC OPINION IN 
ENGLAND DURING THE igth CENTURY. 


By A. V. Dicey, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Academy.—“ Professor Dicey is one of the few writers on constitutional law 
who can claim the whole world as an audience. In his hands it becomes the 
most thrilling and fascinating of subjects, We look out on life with new 
eyes.” : 

Times.--“' A work of rare aud permanent value.” 





Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


NORWAY & THE UNION WITH SWEDEN 


By Friptjor NANsEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT 


AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By the 
late Henry SipGwics. 8vo, 10s. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” By 


Watrter Pater. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. H. Harcu, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., President of the Geological Society 
of South Africa; and.G. S. Corstorpuine, B.Se., Ph.D., Consulting 
Geologist to the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. 8vo, 21s, net. 








FOURTH EDITION. 
MATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS AND 
ESSAYS. 


By W. W. Bouse Batt, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








BOOKLETS BY ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. : 
PLAIN DINNERS. A Help to a Uric-Acid-free Diet. 
6d. nett; postage, 1d. 
“There is much sound wisdom and real helpfulness in the pages of this little 
pamphlet.”—Dundee Courier. 
JUST ISSUED. 


THE STARCHY FOODS IN HEALTH AND SICKNESS. 
With Sidelights from the Japanese. 3d. nett; postage, 4d. 
FROM THE AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the s ; 
houses of Subscribers) from ‘TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FUREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in ''RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 





BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmun, Lonpox, Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, the Complete 


Annual Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. New Books, at Burgain 
Prices, in all branches of literature. KFvery class of reader will find Books to 
suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. BOOKS POSTED TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WOKLD AT DISCOUNT PRICES, plus Postage. 

J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


























Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for ts. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


67 Wiguivre Street, Loudon, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND GO0.’S LIST. 
TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon, HENRY J. COKE, Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky 
Mountains,” “‘Creeds of the Day,” &. With a Portrait Frontispiece, 
small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is so delightful I could go on quoting from 
it for hours. The only fault I can find with it is that it is not longer.” 
— A volume of fascinating interest as well as of high literary 
merit.” 
SPEAKER.—“ It is seldom that a reviewer has the pleasure of reading a 
book so entertaining, so full of the delight of living, as this...... It compares 
with any book of memoirs of the last decade.” 
VANITY FAIR.—‘ One of the liveliest and most irresistible books of 

memoirs that have appeared for a long time.” 
WADDINGTON. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 333, 
, r IMPRESSION. 
A DIPLOMATS WIFE, © 0%.. 

S § &e, $vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


_WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season....... Chatty, 
vivacious, observant, good-humoured.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ Fresh, original, and attractive....... The volume 
has all the charm and vivacity of detail which characterised the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné,” 


THE MAROQUIS'’S EYE. 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of ‘‘ Joshua Newings; or, The Love Bacillus.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A high-spirited and diverting entertainment, enjoyable 
alike as a story and as satire on the ineptitudes of pseudo-patriotism.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As good as Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa’...... There is an 
honest laugh in every page, and a hearty guffaw in every chapter.” 


ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of “Turnpike Travellers,” 
os = Round Our Village,” ‘* From a Thatched Cottage,’ &e. Crown 
vO, 
TIMES.—“ Miss Hayden...... is quite at her best in this book. She surpasses 
herself in one accessory, the figure of Esau Tanner, the ‘ fogger.’” 
ACADEMY.—“ There are many delightful pages to be found in ‘Rose of 
Lone Farm.’” 7 


TWO MOODS of a MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” 
“ Glencairly Castle,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Undoubteily one of the most absorbing novels 
published this season, and indeed a work to read and keep.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Few stories of the kind can hold one’s interest as 
it succeeds in doing.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 413. JULY. Price 63. 


1, Historical CHRISTIANITY. 7. BATHIN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

2. PaInTING As THouGHT.—G. F.Watts | 8. Tue Spirit or GoTuic ARCHITEC: 

3. A Mopern UTopia, TURE. 

4, MADAME DE Staét anp Napo.eon, | 9. Lire or Lorp DuFFERIN, 

5. Tue Work or Henry J. Suort- | 10. CoHaTHaAM THE REFORMER. 

ll, Tue CounTRY AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 


By MARY KING 





HOUSE. 
6, IRELAND UNDER GrorGe II, 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magdalen 
College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford, 


No. 79. JULY. Price 5s, 


Articles, SERFpOM ON AN Essex Manor. By 
Notes on Gaius Graccuvs. By W. the Rev. Andrew Clark, LL.D. 
Warde Fowler. Part II. Nicuotas Faunt’s Discourse roucu- 
Sm Joun Oupcastte. By W. T. ING THE OFFICE OF PRINCIPAL 
Waugh. Secretary OF Estatr, &c., 1592, 
Tue Sreces oF HULL DURING THE By Charles Hughes, 
Great Crviz War. By Ernest| CorresponDENCE OF ARCHBISHOP 
Broxap. STONE AND THE DUKE or NEw- 
Notes and Documents, casTLE. By C, Litton Falkiner. 
Ture CORRESPONDENCE OF Humpurey, | And others. 
DuKE OF GLOUCESTER, AND PIER]  poniping of Books. 


Canpipo Decembrio. By W. L. 
Newman, D.Litt. Notices of Periodical Publications. 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
THE ENGLISHWOMARN’S REVIEW 


Of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions affecting Women. 
(Started in 1858 as Englishwoman’s Journal.) 

The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world, Published quarterly on 15th January, April, July, and October. 

4s, per annum, post-free. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 








INTENDING TOURISTS SHOULD READ 


THE MISTY ISLE OF SKYE. 
Its Scenery, its People, its Story. 
By J. A. MACCULLOCH. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Map, 4s. net; by post, 4s. 4d. 

“A remarkably readable and interesting book.”’—Scotsman. 

“The excellent illustrations add to the merits of a well-written and valuable 

book.”— Westminster Gazette, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 21 Paternoster-square, E.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 


ey 


Have You Ordereg 


The Book of 
the Exhibition? 


PRICE—Ordinary, 1/4) 
Cloth, 3/-| 7°%-free, 


If not, you can do so now on the subjoined Order 
Form. 


“THE Book OF THE EXHIBITION” 
Complete and Official Catalogue of the 


Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 


which is to be Opened by THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE on Tuesday next, July 2sth, at 
Letchworth, near Hitchin. 


forms the 


If you cannot come to the Exhibition, you should 
send for the Catalogue, containing a Complete List and 
Description of Exhibits, together with the Plans 
and Designs of nearly every Cottage 
Erected for Competition. 


“THE Book OF THE EXHIBITION” forms a most 
exhaustive work of reference dealing with Cheap 
Cottage construction, and no one interested in Rural 
Housing should be without a copy. 








To save yourself trouble you can cut out 
the subjoined Order Form. 





To THE PUBLISHER, 
“THE Book OF THE EXHIBITION,” 


c/o “The County Gentleman and 
Land and Water,” 


4and 5 Dean Street, W.C., 
Please send me without fail a copy of 
“The Book of the Exhibition,” containing all 
Plans, &c., for which I enclose you 1/4.* 
3/-.* for Ordinary.* Cloth® Edition. 





FO TO RON Fee 
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* Strike out two o? the underlined portions. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY LIST. 





Satie 
Ur. G. K. CHESTERTON’S New Volume, entitled “ HERETI: cs,” 
among whom will be fownd Mr, GEORGE MOORE, 
Mr. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, Mr. W. B. YEATS, 
Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, OMAR KHAYYAM, §e. 


Third Edition in Preparation. 
HERETICS. 


HERETICS. 
HERETICS. HERETICS. 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
EVENING STANDARD.—‘ Mr. Chesterton’s intellectual gambols are an 
ORI D A sustained brilliancy of criticism and analysis.” 
MORNING LEADER,—“ Mr. Chesterton is as inimitable, as elusive, as 
cent as ever.” 


lb 


GRAPH C.—“ Every page contains some witty phrase, some daring flight of 

fancy, or some startling turn of thought.” 

By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, Author of “ The Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


Mr. C. K. SHORTER, in the SPHERE,—“ A book which has just delighted 


heart.” 

RW YORK TIMES.—“ A brilliant book.” . 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in the S7'AR.—‘* This fasctnating romance.” 
VANITY FAIR.—“ A very striking work.” 
LITERARY WORLD,—“ Delightful and witty.” 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 
Author of ‘ Derelicts,” ‘‘ Where Love Is,” &c. 


RIFLE & ROMANCE in the INDIAN JUNGLE 


The Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. By Captain 
A. I BR. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With 54 Illustrations by the 
Author and Reproductions from Photographs, demy 8vo, 16s. net, 
LITERARY WORLD.—* This truly fascinating work.” 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A book full of stirring incidents and bright description.” 
ACADEMY.—“ In all respects a first-rate book.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





“Certainly the best 

and the most comprehensive 

monograph on the subject.’ 
—MORNING LEADER. 


THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY % 
MOVEMENT. 


By KONNI ZILLIACUS. 
“A deeply interesting, suggestive book, 


which is none the less powerful for the moderation 
with which its opinions are expressed.” 
—DAILY GRAPHIC. 
“There has appeared no such interesting 
account of the Decembrist revolt or of the terrorism 
of Alexander III.’s reign in any Western language.” 
—MORNING LEADER. 
“A tale which few men could read without feeling 
a revolutionary spirit stirring within themselves. 
In that lies the power of the book.” 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE. 
Some Chapters on the Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon I., 1769-1793, With 
Portraits. By OSCAR BROWNING. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WORLD.—“ This very fascinating work...... An extremely valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of a superlatively great historic figure.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW,.—“ This extraordinary romance......a treatise of deep 
interest.” 
TIMES.—“Mr, Browning’s interesting volume..,,...should command the 
attention of Napoleonic students.” 


MEMOIRS OF A ROYAL CHAPLAIN, 


1729-1763, The Correspondence of EDMUND PYLE, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to GEORGE II., with SAMUEL KERRICH, D.D., Vicar of 
DERSINGHAM and Rector of WOLFERTON and WEST NEWTON, 
Annotated and Edited by ALBERT HARTSHORNE. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
TRUTH.—“ Undoubtedly the most important book of the kind that has 
been rg in recent years.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A very remarkable series of family letters.” 


THE LIFE & LETTERS OF R. S. HAWKER 


(Vicar of Morwenstow). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. Numerous 
Illustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the Eart or CaRLISLE, 
Lithographs by J. Ley Petuysriper, &c, Demy 8vo, 2ls, net. 

TIMES,—“ A triumphant acquittal.” 


MEMOIRS OF LADY FANSHAWE, 


Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart., Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid in 1665. Written by Herself. With 
Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. A New 
Edition, with New Portraits, Illustrations, &c., crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON. 


The Collected Edition of Dowson’s Poems, containing a Memoir by 
ARTHUR SYMONS. Illustrations and Cover Design by Aubrey 
BEARDSLEY and Portrait by WILLIAM RoTHENSTEIN. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 


LOVE’S JOURNEY, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ETHEL CLIFFORD, Author of ‘Songs of Dreams.” Cr. 8vo, 5s, net, 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


MUSICAL STUDIES. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* Included among these essays are a lengthy stndy of Berlioz and the 
Romantic Movement, a full analysis of Programme Music in the past and in 
the present, Faust in Music, Herbert Spencer and the Origin of Music, 
Maeterlinck and Music, Richard Strauss and the Music of the Future, &c. 


PHASES OF MODERN MUSIC. 


Strauss — MacDowell — Elgar — Loeffler — Mascagni — Grieg — Cornelius 
Wagner—“ Parsifal” and its Significance, 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Smajl 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MY GARDEN IN THE CITY OF GARDENS. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY ? 


By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of “The Silence of Love,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


A PRINCE TO ORDER: a Novel. 


By C. 8. WAYNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 






































JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


HUGH RENDAL: a Public School Story. 
By LIONEL PORTMAN. 
A notable book that is certain to be widely read and discussed. 





London: ALSTON RIVERS, Arundel Street, W.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
The Diary of a Girl in 
France in 1821. 


Written by MAry Browne. Illustrated by HERSELF. With an 
Introduction by EUPHEMIA STEWART BROWNE, Edited by 
Commander the Hon. H. N. SHore, R.N, 


PRESS OPINIONS, 

“ ‘How amusing books are before people have learnt to write!’ is the reflec- 
tion to which we are led by the ‘ Diary of a Girl in France in 1821.’ Little 
Mary is an accomplished grumbler. She saw the king, but he was very fat. 
She saw the Duchesse d’Angouléme and the Duchesse de Berri, but they were 
not at all pretty and they had red eyes....... the Cumbrian domestics complained 
terribly of not having enough to eat ; they said that sometimes they could not 
each get a potato; and other things in proportion. The Diary is illustrated 
with the child’s own drawings, and the humour of them is irresistible.”—Times, 

“A quaint and original book....... she possessed a very pretty taste for 
drawing. Evidence of the skill she showed in the latter direction may be 
found in the pictures accompanying her text. The book is full of entertain- 
ment.’ —Globe. 

“This is a perfectly irresistible book, a pure delight to all lovers of children 
and quaintness. It refuses to be classified, and that is not the least of its 
charms....... They are really extraordinary drawings, astonishingly original and 
forcible, and all marked by a delicate but distinct touch of caricature which 
must have been wholly unconscious.”-—Academy. 

“Old-fashioned and childish in turn, Mary Browne is always interesting, 
and the whole book is a delightful self-revelation by a sharp-eyed girl with a 
genuine love for nature.”’—Scotsman, 

* A literary curio,”—Northern Whig. 


THE BOY AND HiS SCHOOL. 


WHAT IT CAN AND WHAT IT CANNOT DO FOR HIM. By Roserr 
L. Leiauton, M.A., Head-Master of Bristol Grammar School. Large 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





NOW READY. JULY NUMBER. 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


By Dr.| Tue Buppuism or Tiper. By Sir 
Charles N. Eliot, K.C.M.G. 
By the late) Recenr SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM. By 
Tur RoMANCE OF THE OUTLANDS. By Professor Elton. 
HE ROMANCE 7 NDS. 9 é 
Edward Wright. TEE RirLE AND ITs USE. 
Wacyer’s Turory or Music. By| Norway anp SWEDEN. 
Arthur Symons. Lorp MILNER aNnD Sout Arrica. 
THE Princes OF THE PELOPONNESE. |‘Tyy~ BaTrLE OF THE SEA OF JAPAN, 
By William Miller, I. Tue Naya Cone ict. 
Tue Nationa Coat-Suppty. % peel 
Il. Tue Resutts mw Russia. 


PREFERENCE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Tur Strupy or PorvuLark GOvERN- III. a In WESTERN 
UROPE. 


Tue Scuoot ror Critics. 
William Barry. 

HisroricaL ETuHics. 
3ishop Creighton. 








mENT.—I. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Double Section, Mandragora—Matter, prepared by Dr. 
Hewry BraDver. 5s. 

TIMES.—“ One charm of the historical dictionary lies in its glimpses of 
other days. As we leisurely turn its pages some quickening idea stirs for a 
moment the imagination with a touch of that force which once overthrew an 
anawe or regenerated the world; or, it may be, a scene, a person, an event 
flashes up before us, and one word restores the past to us more vividly than a 
whole chapter of written history.” 


THE CAROLINE POETS. Edited, with In- 


troduction, by Grorce Sarntsspury, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Vol. L., 
CHAMBERLAYNE, BENLOWES, K. P IPS, HANNAY. 10s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—“ Professor Saintsbury has done a piece of work that needed 
to be done, and has done it in his own characteristic style. He has earned the 
thanks of all students of the Caroline period for his share in rendering these 
rare poems accessible to a much wider circle of readers than has hitherto been 
ssible....... The General Introduction strikes a much-needed note in its plea 
‘or a wider recognition of ‘second-rate’ writers: no fruitful work in any 
period of English literature can result unless ample attention is paid to the 
many as well as to the few.” 


DEMETER: a Mask. By Rosert Brivcts. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. net in paper; 1s. 6d. net in cloth, Also MUSIC to 
- DEMETER, By Mr. W. H. Hapow. Crown 4to, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
OUTLOOK.—“ 4 wonderful tour de force as well as a fine piece of work....... 
The poem is conceived with tenderness and dignity as a whole: it is ingenious 
and usually successful in detail, and it is full both of knowledge and of 
admirably expressed modern sentiment. In it the myth is perfectly crystal- 
lized....... Our generation is not likely to find a more variously attractive 
rendering of it.’ 


ORIGINES ISLANDICAE. A Collection of 


the more Important Sagay and other Native Writings relating to the Settle- 
ment and Early History of Iceland. Edited and Translated by GupBRAND 
Vierusson and F. York Powe... 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 
SPEAKER.—“Since tke publication twenty years ago of our author's 
‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ or ancient Scandinavian poetry, nothing has 
appeared on Icelandic literature of the importance of this posthumous work.” 


THE FAROES AND ICELAND: Studies in 


Island Life. By Netson ANNANDALE. With 24 Illustrations and an 
Appendix on the Celtic Pony by F.H. A. Mars#att, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Annandale’s work represents the fruit 
of several vacation rambles in the Faroes and Iceland, and is certain to attract 
the intelligent traveller....... It is appropriately illustrated.” 


THE MASAI: their Language and Folk-lore. 
B 


A. C. Hortis. With Introduction by Sir Cartes Exot, many 
Tilustrations, and a Map, 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 

TIMES,—“ Will be recognised as a classic. In describing the mythology, 
folk-lore, and customs of the Masai Mr. Hollis has hit upon a method as 
scientific as it is original....... Only in the arrangement of the anthropological 
matter are we permitted to see the hand of the European editor, and the book 
vee oot seem incomplete without the admirable introduction by Sir 

iot.”” 


THE HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE. 


Delivered at Oxford on March 9th, 1905, by Freperic Harrison, M.A. 
8vo, r covers, 2s. net. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ We know of nothing that is at once so lucid, so 
convincing, and so concise on the subject of the merits and defects of the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer.” 


NATURE AND MAN. The Romanes Lecture, 


1905. By Epwiy Ray Lanrester, M.A., Hon. D.Se., F.R.S. Delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, June 14th, 1905. 8vo, paper covers, 





. ne 

GUARDIAN.—“ His discourse as a whole is most interesting and instructive ; 

and as a whole it must be read to gain a true idea at once of its general scope 
and its reservations.” 


ORGANOGRAPHY OF PLANTS, Especially 


of the Archegoniatae and Spermophyta. By Dr. K. GornEen. Authorized 
English Edition, by Isaac Baytey Batrour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. Second 
Part (Special Organography), with 417 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, 21s. net in 
cloth ; 24s. net in half-morocco. 

ATHENAEUM.—“ A most important addition to the series of translations 


issued by the Clarendon Press.” 
INDEX KEWENSIS PLANTARUM 


PHANEROGAMARUM. By Sir W. T. Tx1seLton-Dyer. 

The Second Part, containing the letters L-Z of the Second Supplement 
(1896-1900), is now ready, price 12s. net; it is printed in 4to (12? by 10} inches), 
uniformly in all respects with the Index Kewensis itself. 

The Indez, in two volumes, half-morocco, together with the first supplement 
(1886-1895), can be procured from Mr, Frowde, at £12 13s. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


AUTHOR AND PRINTER. A Guide for 


Authors, Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and 
Typists. With Full List of Abbreviations. An Attempt to Codify the 
hest Typographical Practices of the Present Day. By F. Howarp 
Coutrns, with the assistance of many Authors, Editors, Printers, and 
Correctors of the Press. Second Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net; 
leather back and corners, 6s. 6d. net. 

BOOKMAN,.—“ It has indisputable authority. It appears to be our best 
guide through chaos, and, as such, we cordially recommend it to all journalists 
and printers and press correctors. It is a valuable supplement to any 
dictionary, and has been compiled with great care and skill.” 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORIANS OF 


BOHEMIA. Being the Ilchester Lecture for 1904, By the Count 
Lotzow. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s, net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Mesers. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


“No soldier who begins one of these essays will lay 
the book down till he has finished.’’—SPECTATOR, 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR 


A Collection of Essays and Lectures, 1892-1903, 
By the late Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, CB. 
Edited by Captain NEILL MALCOLM, D.S.0., 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
With a Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal 
Lord ROBERTS, V.C. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of Colonel HENDERsoy, 

and 4 Maps, 8vo, 14s. net, 





“It is a work of very great importance, because it embodies the experienc 
and wisdom of an officer whose profound knowledge and vigorous intellect 
made him a teacher whose influence will long be felt in the British Army, and 
whose death was a great loss to the service.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS, 


By Anprew Lane.’ With Photogravure Portrait of the Author after 
Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Adventures among Books — Recollections of Robert Lonis 
Stevenson—Rab’s Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. Morris’s Poems— 
Mrs. Radcliffe's Novels—A Scottish Romanticist of 1830—The Confessions of 
Saint Augustine—Smollett—Nathaniel Hawthorne—The Paradise of Poets~ 
Paris and Helen—Enchanted Cigarettes—Stories and Story-telling—Thy 
Supernatural in Fiction—An Old Scotch Psychical Researcher—The Boy, 

“* Hore we have Mr. Lang at his best.”—Morning Post. 

‘Dainty and brightly written sketches which every admirer of the lighter 
vein of literary criticism will read with keen appreciation.”—Daily Telegraph, 


WITH 20 COLOURED PLATES FROM DRAWINGS BY 
HERMANN FRIESE AND 16 WOODCUTS. 


THE AMATEUR CGARDENER’S ROSE BOOK. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Translated from the German by JOHN WEATHERS, F.B.H.S., N.B.S. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on application. 

“The author explains everything in an admirably clear and intelligible 
manner, and we feel sure that the book, which gives the first and last word on 
rose growing, will meet with great appreciation from all lovers of roses, 
Twenty beautifully executed coloured plates of well-known kinds of roses add 
greatly to the value of the book, while the ‘Alphabetical List of Roses’ at 
the end of the book cannot be too fully appreciated.”’—Stock Exchange Review, 








VOLUME FOR 194 JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1904, 8vo, 18s, 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1903 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 
“This volume adds cumulatively to the value of a series that still holds the 
first place as a book of reference for students inquiring into the events of 
contemporary history.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF FASCI- 


NATING W)MEN, and other Sketches from Family History. By Lady 
Russet, of Swallowfield, Berks. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 66 
Collotype Portraits, and other Illustrations, crown 4to, £1 11s. 6d. net. 
“We congratulate Lady Russell upon the production of an admirable work; 
we congratulate Messrs, Longman on the way in which it is produced; and we 
congratulate ourselves upon the possession of this book and its predecessor: 
Most heartily do we commend the volume to perusal and purchase.” 
—Notes and Queries. 


GLENANAAR: a Story of Irish Life. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A, SHEEHAN, D.D., Author of ‘* Luke Delmege,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A charming story, as good as anything its author has yet written, and 
likely to be enjoyed by everyone into whose hands it comes,””—Scotsman. 
** The most powerful dramatic story Canon Sheehan has ever written.” 
—Irish Independent. 
***Glenanaar’ is likely to vie in popularity with anything that Canon 
Sheehan has yet done.”—Cork Examiner. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By Wu" 


Morris. With an Introduction by J. W. Mackait, 4 vols, crown 8v0 
3s, 6d. each. 
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